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“EASIER ON OPERATOR” 


that’s what 


users say about 


SLIDE-O.MATIC 


the revolutionary last 


Slide-O-Matic is shortened without effort on a 
simple treadle operated machine. 


that really shortens! 


Pe oe 


What shoe manufacturer hasn’t wanted a last 
that would remove quickly, easily... eliminate 
strained and broken back seams and bindings 
... make last insertion in pre-fitted uppers 
rapid and easier on the operator . . . simplify 
and speed up relasting? Now such a last is 
available in Slide-O-Matic and here’s what 
present users have to say: 


“Since using the Slide-O-Matic, we find 
absolutely no distortion of top lines and no 
breakage or damage to back seams.” 


“The last makes it possible for an individ- 
ual of not too great strength to operate the 
machine.” 


“The last speeds up last pulling to a con- 
siderable degree.” 


“‘We find that it is much easier to hold a 
tight top line with Slide-O-Matic than with 
the old conventional hinge. In fact, it seems 
to keep the shoes in better shape all the 


No notch in the cone, no opening in the bottom of Slide-O-Matic 
gives unbroken supporting surface for proper settling of material 
to the wood... aids shape retention. 


way through. Without it, relasting would 
be practically a hopeless job for us.” 


Every Slide-O-Matic user reports benefits 
which have improved his production, speeded 
his lasting operations or controlled his costs. 
For example, manufacturers of slip-lasted 
shoes can shorten the last, turn platform cov- 
ers and reclose the last faster than by any 
other technique. 


What Slide-O-Matic is doing for many types 
of shoe making, it can do for you. Write for 
literature or ask your United Last representa- 
tive to call. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





News about B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


Get these 5 
extra advantages 


for your 


Stiffness with light weight 
Leathery look and feel 


Exceptional flex life 


Permanent color 


rubber base soles 


Exceptionally long wear 


with 


(500d-rite RESIN 50 


OU can simplify process- 

ing — gain extra ptofit- 
making advantages, too—when 
you use Good-rite Resin 50 as a 
reinforcing agent. 

Here’s why: loading a soling 
compound with ordinary fillers 
to obtain a desired hardness in- 
creases the weight and reduces 
flex life, abrasion-resistance and 
quality. When Good-rite Resin 
50 is used as a stiffening agent, 
the soling compound gets the 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE ch 


hardness desired—with light 
weight, exceptional flex life, 
better abrasion-resistance and 
excellent low temperature 
properties. 

This improved reinforcing 
agent is made as a white, free- 
flowing powder. Its size is such 
that 85 per cent will pass a 100 
mesh screen. It can be com- 
pounded ina variety of attractive, 
permanent colors. 

Good-rite Resin 50 may be 
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Is and p 





used with natural‘or American 
rubber products.-For complete 
information, please write De- 
partmentHI- 3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, O. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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There's No Business 
Like 
Shoe Business! 


e 


And here’s the book about 
shoe business that'll give 
you a factual, entertaining 
picture of a fascinating 


industry. 
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PACEMAKERS OF 
PROGRESS 
by 


HAROLD R. QUIMBY, Secretary of 





the National Shoe Manufacturers 


Association. 


346 pages packed with information 
about the U. S. shoe industry. Also, 


scores of illustrations, tables, charts. 


$6.00 per copy, postpaid 
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Rumpf Publishing Co. 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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They just can’t take it! 
Genuine reptiles are asually barke 


tanacd and are quickly and permae 
meatly discolored by steam. 
\ 


De not attempt to steam-solien 
thermeop!. jc bex toes in repe 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation ia 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depeading upon which prac- 
tlee year coaditions best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters er arrange fer your 
‘Cauperary use of canned pre- 
aie solvent bex toes which 
culties no solvent wet- 
ting at pulling-ever. 
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MILITARY FOOTWEAR BLACKOUT 


A lot of sins can be concealed under the term “military security 


shoe industry was rocked on 
its heels last week by the an- 
nouncement that the Army and Air 
Force procurement sections will no 
longer make available for public con- 
sumption any information concerning 
shoe contracts awarded to bidders. 
The order came from the Department 
of Army, which received it from the 
Munitions Board. 

The only information that will be 
given out to the industry from now 
on will be on types of shoes awarded 
and the names of the firms to whom 
the awards go. 
data on pairage awarded and the 
prices stipulated by companies re- 
ceiving the awards. 

So far, the Navy is not included in 
the new regulations, but is ex- 
pected to come under the ruling 
shortly. 


It Is Censorship 


Well, there you have it—censor- 
ship. It is dressed—as these things 
are always dressed at first—in the 
guise of “military security.” To us, 
it makes no real sense—except the 
offending odor to the sense of smell. 

Let’s examine this thing called 
“military security” as it pertains to 
footwear procurement and _restric- 
tions on information concerning such 
procurement. 

Why does the Army wish to re- 
strict information on prices under 
which individual companies receive 
military footwear awards? What do 
prices have to do with military se- 
curity? What, more bluntly, does 
Joe Stalin care how much a pair of 
U. S. combat boots cost? 

It seems to us that behind this re- 
cent order is something more than 
military security. Today, military 
footwear contracts are awarded by 
negotiations rather than open bid. 
Does the Army feel that something is 
accomplished by preventing one 
manufacturer to know what price an- 
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But there’ll be no _ 





L, ~a§ Editorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, Se each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each: 5000 or over, 
1%e each. 





other has negotiated? Is it not pos- 
sible, under this censorship system, 
for inequities and political manuever- 
ing and financial finagling to occur? 
Under the tent of “military security” 
an order could be given to a high- 
price producer while the lower priced 
producer might be by-passed. The 
lower-priced producer would have no 
means of knowing how his prices 
compared, or exactly why he lost out 
on the contract. The industry would 
not be informed on the average range 
of prices on awarded contracts. And 
the taxpayer would not know how 
his money was being spent—or if it 
were being spent wisely. 

There seems to be no justification 
for censorship on prices. If such an 
order does have justification in terms 
of military security, then those re- 
sponsible for it should make those 
reasons clear and convincing. Other- 
wise that portion of the censorship 
should be removed. 

Another portion of this censorship 
ruling concerns withholding of infor- 
mation concerning the amounts of 
pairage awarded. On the surface 
this would seem to have justification 
under the “military security” clause. 
But this, too, shows obvious weak- 
nesses. Presumably, if the enemy 
knows how many pairs of military 
shoes we are making, then it has in- 
dication of our military manpower 
forces. 

But how come they apply censor- 
ship on this while our total military 
manpower force is common knowl- 
edge to the public and the enemy? 
This in itself seems to mock the cen- 
sorship on military pairage on the 
grounds of “military security.” 
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We are making no secret about 
total budget for military expendi- 
tures, about the numbers of tanks, 
guns, planes, vehicles amd other fac- 
tors which would appear to have far 
more warrant for secrecy. Yet, out 
of the mysterious censorship hat is 
pulled the censorship on footwear. 
Even during our full-scale war effort 
of the last conflict we had no such 
censorship on military footwear. 

It is possible that a sort of hysteria 
has hit portions of military and bu- 
reaucratic Washington. No intelli- 
gent American will quibble or com- 
plain about the necessity of genuine 
military security measures—and none 
will fail to cooperate. But there must 
always be a vigilance against extremes 
of censorship that pose as necessities 
of military security but contribute 
nothing constructive to that end. This 
military footwear censorship appears 
to be one of those instances. 


National Shudder 


Such censorship can create a shud- 
der right through America. Suppose, 
for example, that little by little a 
blackout is placed on all products 
having anything to do with the mili- 
tary—cotton products, metal prod- 
ucts, plastics, woolens, rubber, etc.— 
everything from toothbrushes to sox, 
from harness to hay. After all, it is 
just as easy for the enemy to learn 
our manpower strength by the num- 
ber of pairs of woolen sox bought by 
the armed forces as by the number 
of pairs of shoes. And if we censor 
information on finished products, 
then we must logically censor news of 
raw and semi-finished products and 
materials. And what item or mate- 
rial today isn’t used in some part by 
the military? 

You see, censorship needs only a 
little push—and soon it can become 
a Frankenstein. 
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It’s time we got working mad! 





As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. 


Instead, we’d better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—fast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity. 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we're 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 





FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 
MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Contact Dermatitis Due To 
SyNnTHETIC Resins IN SHOE LININGS 


Another challenging criticism based on recent shoe researches 


a due to materials used 
in the manufacture of shoes has been 
reported from time to time. No one 
has, however, stressed the importance 
of resinous linings as a cause of con- 


tact dermatitis. Perhaps the reason ~ 


is that until recently artificial leath- 
ers were simple cellulose nitrate- 
coated materials. Since World War 
II, a diverse number of resins have 
been employed as partial linings, par- 
ticularly in women’s shoes. 

The purpose of this article is to in- 
dicate the importance of snythetic 
resins used as partial linings in shoes 
as a cause of dermatitis of the feet 
and to point out the probable im- 
portance of these substances as a 
cause of dermatitis of obscure cause 
at other sites. 


Term Defined 


The term “synthetic resins” as em- 
ployed in this article refers to finished 
compounds as they are employed 
in shoe linings. Included are basic 
resins plus all other substances added 
to modify their physical or chemical 
characters, such as plasticizers, sol- 
vents and pigments. 

Altogether, 47 proven cases and 
29 suspected cases of dermatitis of the 
feet due to synthetic resins, as de- 
fined above, were observed. Proved 
cases are those in which adequate 
studies were made so that there is 
little or no doubt as to the status of 
resins in the shoe linings as a cause 
of the dermatitis. Suspected cases 
are those in which the history, clini- 
cal findings and other data suggested 
resins as a cause but in which com- 
plete studies were not performed. 


By James W. Jordan, M.D. 





In November, 1949, an article 
titled "Primary Irritants and Sen- 
sitizers Used In Fabrication of 
Footwear," was published by Drs. 
Gaul and Underwood in THE AR- 
CHIVES OF DERMATOLOGY 
AND SYPHILOLOGY, a journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The material and findings, 
based upon four years of research, 
was a strong criticism of synthetic 
resins and other aides com- 
monly used in the treatment of 
various shoe materials which came 
in contact with the foot and re- 
sulted in skin disorders. The article 
was widely publicized in news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Now comes the second of these 

articles, this one published in the 
November issue of the same es- 
teemed journal. LEATHER AND 
SHOES, believing that this infor- 
mation should be of interest to 
its readers, secured the permission 
of the author and the ARCHIVES 
to reprint the article in condensed 
form. 
. Following this article is a sig- 
nificant commentary by August 
Orthmann, a leather chemist of 
long experience, who discusses 
briefly the contents of both these 
articles which appeared in the 
ARCHIVES. 











The latter group of cases is men- 
tioned only to indicate how common 
resin dermatitis of this type has be- 
come. The 76 cases have all been 
seen during the last four years. Sub- 
sequent data is from proved cases. 
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In general, the eruption on the feet 
was bilateral and symmetrical but 
patchy in distribution. The location 
of the patches on the feet varied, and 
they were found to correspond fairly 
closely to areas of skin in actual con- 
tact with resinous linings when the 
shoes were being worn, 

The commonest areas involved 
were the tops of the feet and toes, 
most frequently the large toes, al- 
though the skin of other toes was in- 
volved. The sides of the feet were 
sometimes affected; the heels and bot- 
tom surfaces rarely. The spaces be- 
tween the toes were not primarily af- 
fected, but concomitant ringworm 
infection was sometimes present in 
the areas. 


Patch Tests 


Patch tests with shoe linings were 
performed in all 47 proved cases. Pa- 
tients who were suspected of having 
dermatitis due to resinous shoe lin- 
ings were instructed to bring in one 
of each of the shoes they were cur- 
rently wearing, along with all other 
articles of footwear. Material was 
taken from the resinous shoe linings 
for testing. The linings were usually 
shiny and of various colors. The de- 
gree that shoes were lined with resins 
varied; quarter to half linings were 
the commonest. The offending shoes 
were made by a number of different 
shoe manufacturers. 

Patch tests were performed in the 
usual manner and reactions read at 
the end of 48 hours. In 33 of the 47 
proved cases there were reactions to 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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SYNTHETIC 


CIENCE has made _ tremendous 

strides forward in the last decade. 

But it appears that industry has not 
always heeded scientists. 

This seems to be amplified in two 
articles that have been called to the 
writers’ attention which appeared in 
the Journal, Archives of Dermatology 
and Syphilology, viz: 

“Primary Irritants and Sensitizers 
Used in Fabrication of Foot- 
wear,” by Drs. Gaul and Under- 
wood, Nov., 1949. 

“Contact Dermatitis Due to Syn- 
thetic Resins in Shoe Linings,” 
by Dr. James W. Jordon, Nov., 
1950. 

It is evident that these gentlemen 
have made an exhaustive study of the 
effects on human skin of various ma- 
terials used in footwear and lay many 
cases of dermatitis to synthetic prod- 
ucts with which the materials are 
treated. 

One of the articles makes two 
rather sweeping statements: 

(1) “Modern footwear has be- 
come a chemical labyrinth contain- 
ing not a few hundred chemicals but 
thousands.” 

(2) “This report pays tribute to 
those patients who during their ex- 
aminations remarked: ‘I can cure my 
feet by going barefoot’ and the young 
girl from the deep south who said: 
‘I never had trouble with my feet till 
I come up north to work. Where I 
was raised, we don’t wear shoes 
much.’ Fungicides to destroy the 
dermatophytes have failed both in the 
prevention and in the treatment of 
dermatitis pedis. To provide Ameri- 
cans with safe footwear is the respon- 
sibility of dermatologists.” 

The leather chemist does consider- 
able work with synthetic resins (tak- 
ing for granted that the terms “Syn- 
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Resins AND FoOTWEAR 


By August C, Orthmann 


thetic resin” includes various plas- 
tomers, etc.). These are usually in 
the form of emulsions for leather fin- 
ishes, and are materials for water- 
proofing, stuffing and fatliquoring. 
The two articles referred to do not 
give the leather chemist a complete 


picture of all conditions, i.e., chemi- 
cal and physical. 

On one occasion the writer had to 
examine 300 pairs of dress shoes that 
had been returned to the shoe manu- 
facturer. In each instance the wearer 
had concluded that the leather was 





Complaints that some article of 
footwear has given its wearer 
"skin trouble" are among the 
most trying which the shoe manu- 
facturer has to face: first, because 
they are serious, with the possi- 
bility of a claim for damages, and 
though it is very rarely that the 
manufacturer is to blame, it is al- 
ways difficult to give an absolute 
proof; second, the trouble may in 
fact have been connected with 
the footwear but without there 
having been any fault whatever in 
manufacture. 

When a material produces a 
dermatitis in one person but not 
in the great majority of people, 
one can regard the dermatitis 
only as being dependent on a 
personal peculiarity ("idiosyn- 
cracy") of the sufferer, and the 
footwear manufacturer cannot be 
blamed for using this material any 
more than a restaurant owner dec- 
orating his rooms with, say, car- 
nations, which cause hay-fever in 
a very few cases. 

Every conceivable substance 
used in footwear manufacture 
seems fo have been accused at 
some time or another of causing 
dermatitis in certain subjects. 
American medical literature is 
particularly rich in citations of ex- 
amples of such materials. It is 
quite impossible for the shoe 





Reprinted from The Monthly Bulletin of The British Boot, Shoe & Allied Trades 
Research Association. 


manufacturer to try to play safe 
by excluding them all from his 
footwear. The numerous foot- 
dermatitis case histories do not, 
in fact, afford any useful guidance 
as even the materials most fre- 
quently accused are constantly 
being used with no ill effects. 

The dermatitis picture is further 
confused by the fact that the skin 
is very responsive to emotional 
disturbances, and aggravations of 
the symptoms may easily be due 
to psychological causes. Another 
reference should also be made to 
perspiration. This may not only 
increase the severity of the der- 
matitis but can also help to cause 
it by producing films of moisture 
affording an easier passage of 
chemicals from the shoe to the 
foot. Totally impermeable mate- 
rials should therefore be used in 
direct contact with the foot only 
with caution. 

Dermatitis is a happy hunting 
ground for the compensation 
hound. It is hardly necessary to 
say that no action should be taken 
which implies acceptance of re- 
sponsibility without the fullest in- 
vestigation. Apart from points 
already mentioned, our experience 
shows that the medical evidence 
submitted when complaints are 
made is nearly always inadequate. 
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inferior. The uppers near the great 
toe and instep areas showed a white 
crystalline substance on the outside 


of the shoe. 

Each pair was dissected and care- 
fully examined. The white exuda- 
tion proved to be salt (NaC1.). Each 
shoe showed definite signs of having 
been incorrectly fitted to the wearer’s 
foot. The insole and box toe showed 
impressions of the toes of the foot. 
Mis-fitting caused excessive perspira- 
tion, adding discomfort to the wearer. 


Perspiration Permeates 

Since common salt constitutes one 
of the components of perspiration, 
the salt permeated through the upper, 
leaving white crystalline deposits on 
the outer surface. 

Over a number of years the above 
experience was followed by a large 
number of individual pairs. In each 
case the damage to the leather could 
be attributed to excessive perspira- 
| tion due to improper fitting and re- 
sultant friction. - 

Such a condition provides an ideal 
media for fungus growth. Whether 


or not the wearers of the shoes ac- 
quired a dermatitis is not known to 
the writer. It should be stated how- 
ever, that the shoes referred to, espe- 
cially the 300 pairs, was before the 
day of synthetic resins. Others in- 
cluded work shoes, some of which 
were not lined. 

Another omission noted when 
perusing the papers referred to, is the 
alkalinity or acidity (pH) of the ma- 
terials mentioned. 

The tendency on the part of foot- 
wear manufacturers has been to 
water-resistance, not only for linings 
but also for finishes for leather. It 
is common knowledge that many syn- 
thetic products are used for the pur- 
pose. Whether or not such products 
are thoroughly tested as to toxic 
effects on human skin is difficult to 
state. 

It is also true that what may be 
poison to one proves to do no 
harm to another. I take the liberty 
to add a personal experience. About 
ene year ago I acquired a severe case 
of athlete’s foot, which was being 
treated by one of Milwaukee’s emi- 


nent skin specialists. A small, pin- 
head sore developed on the calf of 
my right leg. The skin specialist 
treated the same and held the band- 
age on with surgical adhesive tape. 
Where the tape adhered to the skin 
a dermatitis developed which re- 
quired several months of treatment 
before it disappeared. That area 
caused more discomfort than the 
athlete’s foot condition. 


Duplicated Many Times 


This is simply another case in 
which, very likely, a synthetic resin 
in the adhesive on the tape causéd a 
dermatitis that might be duplicated 
many times over. 

Since footwear has been the sub- 
ject of great interest to dermatologists 
there is every reason why the fabri- 
cator should take heed and co-operate 
in every which way possible to over- 
come what appears to be an increas- 
ing menace to the public. There is 
no question in my mind that recent 
developments contribute substantially 
to their conclusions. 








THE NEW YORK RUBBER CEMENTER 


YES! We have various models of the New York Rubber Cementers. 


YES! They are used extensively, especially the No. 7 RP (wide 
surface type) and No. 4 (double type), but there are some things 
we must say — 


NO? to— Use New York Rubber Cement- 
ers and know there is: No piping nor 
shrinking — no stiff or “washboardy” re- 
sults . . . and, too, there will be no waiting 
after we receive your order. 


YES! We have these machines in stock. 


Model 7 RP 


Send in your order now! 





BOSTON MACH INEWORKS (° 


LYNN MASS. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colambes, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kitchener, Ont. Toms River, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Make this quick cold filler test 


Yes, bottom filling is easier and more 
pleasant when you use Armstrong's 
Cold Filler. You can prove this to 
yourself. Simply ask your Armstrong 
representative to send you a trial pail 
and give it to an operator who never 
has used this cold filler, Then watch. 

The first thing you'll notice is that 
your operator simply opens the pail 
and goes to work. There’s no time lost 
in heating or pre-conditioning. 

The next thing you'll see is how 
easily this cold filler spreads. It doesn’t 
ball up under the knife. It goes in 


smoothly and adheres quickly to turn 
out a well-filled bottom in a minimum 
of time and with a minimum of effort. 

Notice the binder, too. You'll see 
that it’s light in color. If some filler 
should drop on the upper, it can be 
removed easily. It won’t stain. For that 
reason, it’s especially good for whites. 

To prove one of its most important 
advantages—to you—check up on some 
Armstrong-filled shoes after they're 
completely worn out. You'll find the 
bottoms as smooth and flexible as the 
day they left the factory. One thing 


you can be sure of—your dealers will 
never complain about bottoms that 
bunch up under heat and foot pres- 
sure when you use Armstrong's Filler. 

Armstrong’s Filler costs a little more 
per pound, But it will earn dividends 
in greater speed and satisfaction for 
your operators and in greater satisfac- 
tion for those who sell and wear your 
shoes. Make the change now. Call 
vour Armstrong representative today 


or write Armstrong Cork Co., : 
Shoe Products Dept., 8803 
Arch St., Lancaster, Penna, 


ARMSTRONG’S COLD BOTTOM FILLER 


one of Armstrong’s quality shoe products 
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FOREIGN News 





Canada 

Three weeks ago the export con- 
trol on hides and skins was extended 
to include the U. S. This is expected 
to be only temporary ban for the 
U. S., ending approximately March 
15. Exports of cattlehides to the 
U. S. during first 10 months of 1950 
totaled 252,901 hides as compared 
with 172,488 for same period of 
1949. Calf and kip exports to the 
U.S. were 441.345 pieces as com- 
pared with 451,000 for the same 
period in 1949. 
“ Hide prices have shot 
about parallel with U. S. increases. 
Inventories have been about normal. 
but wettings have been greatly re- 
duced since last April, have cut 
stock sharply over following months. 
Sole leather prices up about 15 per- 
cent since Korea, due chiefly to hide 


upward 


price increases of 25-35 percent. Shoe ~ 


manufacturers have increased sole 
leather purchases substantially. How- 
ever, there has been a gradual rise 
in use of both soling and upper syn- 
thetic materials. Synthetic soles now 
account for about 38-40 percent of 
all soles used. 

Canada has about 73 tanneries 
34 in Quebec, 29 in Ontario (but 
these 29 account for 87 percent of 
Canada’s total leather output.) 
Leather production reached its high- 
est level in 1947, valued at about $69.- 
000.000, but declined to below capac- 
ity in 1948-49, but is again at a 
high level, well above prewar. The 
chief types of leather produced, in 
the order named: cattle and horse 
upper leather; oak-tanned sole leath- 
er; calf upper; glove leather. Hides 
and skins account for 85 percent of 
the total value of materials consumed 
in the production of leather 

Output of leather footwear for 
1950 is estimated at about 34.- 
250,000 pairs, a drop of about 2.- 
500.000 from 1949. Nearly half of 
these shoes contained soles other 
than leather. 

The shoe manufacturing industry 
has been operating at only 70-75 
percent of capacity. Shoe prices have 
been moving steadily upward, will 
definitely show in spring lines. These 
will be 10 percent above late 1950 
levels. 
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Argentina 


Current livestock population: cat- 
tle. 41,500,000; sheep, 51,000,000: 
goats, 5,000,000. Cattlehide produc- 
tion ordinarily runs about 10,000.- 
000 a year, of which 80 percent is 
exported. About 90 percent of these 
are wet hides. Annual output of 
reptile skins is about 850,000 units. 
of which 500,000 are used locally. 
the rest exported. 


In 1950, about 2,200,000. cattle- 
hides were locally tanned, 80 percent 
of it into upper leather. About 30.- 
000 horsehides are tanned annually. 
About 70 percent of all Argentine- 
tanned leather is used in shoes. The 
country has 490 tanneries. 


In 1949, hide and skin exports 
were the highest since 1927. Stocks 
were virtually depleted by early 1950. 
with commitments further into 1950 
precluding accumulation of any 
large stocks. Exports for first 11] 
months of 1950 were: goatskins, 
2.895 bales (2.298 to U. S.): kid- 
skins, 487 bales (1 to U. S.): pickled 
sheepskins, 1.879.900 _ kilograms. 
(1.606.700 to U. S.): other sheep- 
skins. 44.800 kilograms (8.000 to 
U. S.): horsehides. 420.700 pieces 
(188.400 to U.S.) 

Quebracho output in 1950 was 
about 250.000 tons. of which ap- 
proximately 98,000 went to the U.S. 
This production was nearly 100 per- 
cent over that of 1949. Argentina 
recently raised its export prices of 
quebracho extract to the U. S. by 
about $15 a metric ton. The que- 
bracho production quota for 1951 
has been set tentatively at 240,000 
metric tons—though the government 
hopes to stabilize the output at about 
330,000 tons. Quebracho stocks are 
reported as very substantial. despite 
increased demand. Further demand 
can be met by stepped-up output. 
The U.S. is the chief buyer taking 
almost half of Argentine quebracho 
extract output. Consumption of Ar- 
gentine quebracho timber is at 1.- 
800.000 tons yearly. The quebracho 
extract. industry consumes about 
600,000 tons of the wood annually. 
\ quebracho tree requires 150 years 
to mature thus making the replace- 
ment rate very slow. 
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Annual shoe production is about 
47,000,000 pairs—24,000,000 men’s, 
12,000,000 women’s, 4,000,000. chil- 
dren’s, the rest miscellaneous. 


Mexico 


The government is strictly enfore- 
ing its recent decree that shoe manu- 
facturers sell directly to the retail 
public at wholesale prices. All pro- 
ducers who made 5,000 or more 
pairs in 1950 come under the decree. 
Thus. most shoes are now being 
bought by the public at factory 
prices. 

In 1949, 2.414.333 cattlehides 
were produced. 10 percent below 
1948. Calfskin output was 197,631 
pieces, 99 percent above 1948, due 
to good prices and U. S. demand. 
Goat and kid output was 4,305,039 
pieces, 86 percent up from 1948, also 
due to strong prices and U. S. de- 
mand, Sheep and lamb skin produc- 
tion was 1.500.031 pieces, 30  per- 
cent above 1948. 

Hide and skin consumption in 
1949 was: cattlehides, 2.102.000: 
calfskins. 190,000; goat and kid, 3.- 
384,000; sheep and lamb, 1,494,000. 
The government recently lifted the 
ban on hide and skin imports to 
allow the tanning industry to stock 
up on good hides. Shoe consump- 
tion and production has been in- 
creasing to an extent whereby domes- 
tic rawstock is sufficient to furnish 
leather needs. Most hide imports 
are from South America. 

In 1950. Mexico exported over 
15,000,000 pounds of raw and tanned 
hides to the U. S. 

A new tannin extraction plant has 
been opened at Alvarado. Capacity 
is expected to be 300 tons monthly. 
Buttonwood tannin will be processed 
chiefly at first. 

Mexico has been almost self-suf- 
ficient in all lines of leather, shoes 
and leather goods. Chief exceptions 
are top quality upper leather and 
industrial belting leather—though 
local producers feel that they will 
soon be making these, thus elim- 
inating the need for imports. About 
95 percent of the materials used in 
footwear here are locally supplied 
from domestic sources. 

The shoe industry has been feeling 
leather shortages seriously, a fact 
party responsible for the reduction 
in shoe output by 50 percent. The 
recent lifting of the hide import ban 
is expected to ease the leather short- 
age appreciably. The government 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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BUTTER CHURN OPERATED BY BICYCLE MECHANISM, 1889. 
—BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


METHOCEL...z sypite syptilic gum! 
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The efficient thickening ability of Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellulose) makes it extremely useful in the 
formulation of leather pastes. Only very small amounts 
are needed. For instance, a three or four per cent solu- 
tion of high viscosity Methocel will thicken water so 
that it will hardly pour! Viscosity of pastes is easily 
controlled so that they have just the right amount of 
adhesion. Methocel is compatible with any of the other 
common pasting materials. 

Methocel’s thickening ability is also useful in thickening 
latex or resin finishes. Again, viscosity control is sim- 
plified because of Methocel’s efficient thickening action. 
Because Methocel is a synthetic gum, manufacture is 


controlled so that thickening action is always uniform. 
The leather industry has many applications for this 
chemical of ever-increasing usefulness. As a film former, 
thickener, suspending agent, emulsion stabilizer and 
binder, Methocel is extremely useful in the processing 
of leather and in the production of many polishes and 
dressings. A free, experimental sample of powdered 
Methocel will be sent to you upon request. Just write 


Dept. ME-103. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND 


MICHIGAN 
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Government appears to be working con- 
trols haphazardly, turning out new orders in re- 
verse, topsyturvy or any old manner. Witness this 
week's exhibition with OPS setting new retail margins, 
then NPA follow-up with hides and skins allocations order. 


Allocations originally scheduled to follow 
new hide pricing schedules. This was by common 
agreement between industry and Government officials. Idea 
was that allocations would mean little until prices were set, 
that trading in hides and skins would not resume until OPS 
set new price ceilings. 


Alice-in-Wonderland approach to the prob- 
lem finds NPA our first with allocations order, releasing 
domestic hides and skins from sales and deliveries ban orig- 
inally extended to March 15. This allocates rawstock to 
tanners according to “historical usage” but still doesn’t open 
floodgates. OPS was to precede this order with dollars and 
cents ceilings. Until it sets ceilings, tanners will find packers 
little inclined to fill any allocations. 


Retail margins offer little or no relief to 
shoe manufacturers who must know more about leather 
and shoe supplies costs and their own allowable ceilings. 
Presumably greatest pressure on OPS came from retailer 
and consumer levels seeking relief from freeze but this does 
not obviate necessity for attacking problem from beginning 
rather than end. 


One good way to get an advance line on 
what to expect from demands of defense mobilization pro- 
gram can be found in old War Production Board report 
entitled: “Hides and Skins and Leather and Leather Products, 
1940-1945.” Defense Production Administration recently 
ordered this booklet reproduced for use of Government 
officials. 


Report contains almost complete break- 
down of World War II demands on hides and skin, 
leather and shoes industry, including “estimated mili- 
tary use” of major types of leathers, production during pre- 


war and war years, etc. For example, from 1941 through 
first half 1945 military uses took some 25.3% of cattlehides 
exclusive of kips, 21.7% calf and kipskins, 10.3% of goat, 
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kid and cabretta skins, 11.6% sheep and lamb skins includ- 
ing shearlings, and 33.1% of horsehides. 
e e 
‘Not less than 240 sizes” of shoes needed 
to fit all foot sizes and ages of Army personnel. This is 
say-so of recent study completed by Quartermaster Corps, 
based on World War II experiences. Curiously enough, 
study found soldiers in second World War “were taller and 
slimmer and had larger heads and bigger feet” than those 
in World War I. Also, soldiers in combat were found to 
“wear out shoes and clothing twice as fast as do soldiers 
in training.” 
e 3 
Dec. 1950 hide and skin imports fell off 
some $3 million in value from Nov., according to Census 
Bureau. Values listed as $6,500,000 for Dec. 1949, $11,- 
400,000 for Nov. 1950 and $8,400,000 for Dec. 1950. Im- 
ports of semi-manufactures of leather valued at $1,500,000 
in Dec. 1949, $3,000,000 in Nov. 1950 and $2,500,000 
in Dec. 1950, while imports of finished leather manufactures 
were valued at $800,000, $2,400,000 and $1,700,000 re- 
spectively. 
° ° 
Army complaining about quality of insoles 
in military boots and shoes, points out that much 
service footwear cannot be repaired because insoles break 
down first. This was revealed at recent meeting of com- 
mittee on footwear of National Academy of Science advisory 
board on quartermaster research and development. 
Rough usage by average soldier, depending 
upon type of work, ordinarily requires several repair jobs 
annually. Army has been worried about growing numbers 
of shoes that must be junked at early age. Survey by Quar- 
termaster indicated early breakdown on insoles was reason 
for junking. Answer is still far from solved bur Army may 
soon tighten specifications on shoe parts, attempt to do away 
with some of waste of World War II. If this happens, 
civilian shoes will suffer still more due to shortage of top 
quality materials. 
e e 
Latest word from Washington is that OPS 
will try to have hides and skins pricing schedules ready for 
Leather Show. If not, look for Show to be one of slowest 
in history saleswise. A little action on part of OPS could 
turn Show into one of busiest. 
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HIDE ALLOCATIONS EASE FREEZE 





NPA MAY ALLOCATE 90% 
FEBRUARY HIDE OUTPUT 


Tanners’ Shares Based On 
1950 Wettings 


The National Production Author- 
ity’s much-anticipated amendment to 
order M-35, issued on Wednesday, 
Feb. 28, and re-opening sales and de- 
liveries of domestic hides and skins 
produced on or after Feb. 5, left hide 
men and tanners with many unan- 
swered questions at week’s end. 


Biggest question was how much of 
Feb. and later hide and skin output 
would be distributed. Reports had 
this all the way from 70 to 100 per- 
cent but one of the most reliable 
placed it at 90 percent of Feb. ut- 
put (domestic cattle hides, calf and 
kip skins) with 10 percent held for 


firms who may not receive imme: — 


diate allocations due to various 


reasons, 


Another question, of course, cen- 
tered on how much individual tan- 
ners’ and contractors’ allocations 
would amount to. NPA said each 
share, would so far as practicable, be 
in the same proportion that each 
firm’s total wettings (including im- 
ports) were to the industry’s total 
wettings in 1950. 

As an example, if one tanner put in 
process some 1,000,000 hides in 1950 
while the industry total was 100.- 
000,000 his proportionate share 
would be one percent of allocations. 
Thus, if Feb. allocations were 5,000,- 
000 hides, the same tanner would be 
authorized to buy one percent or 5000 
hides. The same would hold true for 
that tanner’s share of total 1951 do- 
mestic hide output. 


The order requires purchasers to 
obtain specific authorization from 
NPA before buying any rawstock al- 
located to them. NPA said the allo- 
cations were needed to “assure ade- 
quate ‘supplies of leather to meet 
military demands for shoes and other 
leather products.” Available sup- 
plies of hides and skins “are ecx- 
pected to decline this year while mili- 
tary demands for sole leather, cattle- 
hide upper leather and men’s weight 
calf leather are rapidly increasing.” 


Tanners with hide inventories 
above a “practicable” minimum as 
well as those who do not comply with 
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Government defense orders may find 
their allocations reduced or denied 
altogether. 

The new allocation order applies 
only to domestic rawstock and the 
Government has no plan as yet to 
cover distribution of imported hides 
and skins, according to Julius G. 
Schnitzer, head of NPA’s Leather 
Division. Schnitzer added that he 
did not expect civilian footwear and 
other leather supplies to be affected 
by the domestic allocation order. 


Individual tanners’ applications 
for purchase of domestic hides and 
skins must be filed with NPA on or 
before March 10, and before the 10th 
day of each succeeding month. Also. 
each purchaser must send NPA a rec- 
ord on all purchases within 10 days 
after authorization expires. 


Stipulations Made 
Another stipulation says author- 


~ jzed contractors will contract with the 


same tanners in the same proportion 
as business was done in the most re- 
cent period before the order. Pro- 
ducers or collectors are not allowed 
to cut off the bellies or shoulders of 
untanned cattle hides unless the pur- 
chaser is specifically authorized by 
NPA to buy hides with these portions 
cut off. 

Schnitzer explained producers of 
leather goods such as belting leather 
tanners would receive allocations of 
hide parts required. 

Exporters may present their export 
licenses to sellers as an authorization 
to buy hides and skins. 

Sale of less than 100 hides or skins 
in any calendar month, except to 
tanners and contractors, is permitted 
without authorization. 

By the end of the week tanners 
were looking for their allocations. 
Those with largest DO orders were 
expected to be first on the list. Others 
would soon follow. 


The NPA allocations order came as 
a small surprise to the trade since 
most packers and tanners had been 
led to believe that pricing schedules 
on hides and skins would precede 
allocations. 

News of allocations led some tan- 
ners to offer more leather for sale but 
the leather market was generally quiet 
throughout the week. It was felt that 
only release of official OPS dollars 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
ROLLS BACK PRICES 7% 


Temporary Action Cancels 
Earlier Hike 


News that International Shoe Co. 
of St. Louis, world’s largest shoe 
manufacturer, had rolled back fac- 
tory prices on all shoes by about 
seven percent to Dec. 9 levels startled 
the leather and shoe industry this 
week. The move was announced on 
Feb. 26 by Edgar E. Rand, president 
of International, to stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting. 


Rand explained that the rollback, 
issued to “prevent a squeeze on re- 
tailers’ profit margins,” canceled the 
company Jan. 17 factory price in- 
crease of approximately seven per- 
cent. He described the action as tem- 
porary, pending announcement of 
new shoe pricing schedules by the 
OPS. 

The rollback will not affect retail 
prices noticeably, according to Rand, 
who warned consumers not to ex- 
pect reductions since few retailers 
had increased their prices when In- 
ternational upped its factory prices 
on Jan. 17. “The company’s present 
action,” he stated, “is simply a re- 
version from its price list of Jan. 17 
to that of Dec. 9. Its sole purpose is 
to help our customers meet current 
problems.” 

Rand added that prices on Inter- 
national new lines in April will prob- 
ably be higher than Dec. 9 levels, 
provided OPS regulations permit 
this. He said the present rollback 
did not commit International to hold 
Dec. 9 levels “for any length of time.” 

Shoe manufacturers in New York 
and New England were taken by sur- 
prise when the rollback was an- 
nounced. Consensus, however, was 
that the majority of shoe manufac- 
turers not only could not roll back 
present prices, but must have another 
increase if they are to meet replace- 
ment costs. All action naturally re- 
mains contingent on OPS pricing 
action. 

Previous to the rollback, Inter- 
national had raised its factory prices 
four times since July 1950. Increases 
were instituted on Aug. 14, Oct. 23, 
Dec. 9 and Jan. 17. All were attrib- 
uted to the rising cost of raw ma- 
terials. 
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NEW RUBBER CURBS 
HIT SHOE INDUSTRY 


NPA Order Cuts Use Of 
Natural Rubber 


Use of natural rubber in footwear, 
both leather and rubber, is restricted 
considerably under terms of the 
sweeping new order issued this week 
by the National Production Author- 
ity curtailing natural rubber in civil- 
ian goods after March 1. 

The order is expected to affect 
about 40,000 separate items, some 
harshly, but others mildly. Makers 
of rubber footwear may use only 70 
percent in all their combined lines, 
but may go as high as 98 percent 
in an individual line they wish to 
push harder than others. 

But, in the making of shoes (pre- 
sumably leather) only five percent 
of natural rubber may be used on 
“heels and soles and other specialized 
materials manufactured by rubber 
heel and sole manufacturers.” This 
five percent limitation applies both 
to manufacture and repair of shoes. 

The list is one of the longest issued 
by the NPA on a control order to 
date, consisting of 32 pages. Only 
about 25,000 long tons of natural 
rubber are said to be available for 
civilian use monthly for March 


through June, after military orders 


are met. 

The footwear industry fared better 
than did hundreds of other fields, 
for the use of natural rubber will be 
eliminated entirely in such products 
as tiling, and passenger car and truck 
tubes of 8.25 diameter or less. 

Sporting goods made of leather 
are hit somewhat, as only 53 per- 
cent natural rubber may go into 
footballs. 

Items of interest to the footwear 
industry included the following: 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR: Makers 
of such items may exercise their own 
option as to “line, type, quality, style 
or color,” but may not exceed 70 per- 
cent of natural rubber to total prod- 
ucts, for their over-all average. This 
means, however, that in an individ- 
ual line they might want to push, 
they can go as high as 98 percent 
natural rubber, but cannot do this 
for. all their products, inasmuch as 
the group of them must “average 
down” to 70 percent. 

SHOE PRODUCTS: “Line, type, 
quality, style or color” are optional, 
but only five percent natural rubber 
may be used for “heels, soles and 
other specialized materials manufac- 
tured by rubber heel and sole man- 
ufacturers in the manufacture and 
repair of shoes.” This excludes 
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“those items covered by other sub- 
sections of this code.” 

SOLES: Dry natural rubber or 
natural rubber latex may be con- 
sumed in the minimum amount re- 
quired, subject to specifications 
listed. These were: “DO orders for 
black, full length, cleated soles for 
‘Tropical Army Combat boots’ and 
‘Ski-Mountain Army boots.’ ” 

CREPE SOLES, HEELS, WELT- 
ING AND WRAPPERS: The use of 
dry natural rubber or natural rubber 
latex is prohibited, subject to limi- 
tations as listed. These were given as: 

“The consumption, production or 
sale (other than to G.S.A., unless 
specifically authorized by G.S.A.) 
of natural RHC for crepe soles, heels, 
welting and wrappers is prohibited 
as of date of this Order. Only ex- 
ceptions: existing inventories as of 
the date of this Order in the actual 
possession of shoe manufacturers and 
shoe repairmen may be consumed.” 

INNER SHOE CUSHIONS AND 
PADS: Dry natural rubber or nat- 
ural rubber latex may be consumed 
in the minimum required. 

ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES: 
Same minimum allowed. 

IMPREGNATED INSOLES, IM- 
PREGNATED BOX TOES: Mini- 
mum allowed. 

MATERIALS used in the manu- 
facture of shoes and incorporated 
therein for the operations of com- 
bining, coating, finishing, laminat- 
ing, impregnating, and proofing: 
Minimum use allowed. 

SHOE TAPES: Minimum allowed. 

CEMENTS for the manufacture 
and repair of shoes and component 
parts: Minimum allowed. 

CEMENTS FOR ALL PURPOSES: 
67 percent allowed. 

SHOES, WELTING: Minimum 
use allowed, and latex permitted. 

As to gloves, the Order in general 
allowed minimum rubber needs to 
be filled, but specified that in case of 
“net lined hand-made gloves” only 
75 percent could be used. 


ARMY AWARDS INSOLES 


Four firms have been awarded 
contracts by the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency on QM- 
30-280-51-NEG-219 covering an un- 
specified number of extra large felt 
insoles. . Prices were not revealed 
under the Army’s new blackout on 
footwear procurement. 

Contracts were awarded to Stand- 
ard Insole Co., Morris Plains, N. J.; 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; C. A. Grosvenor Shoe Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass.; and Silverite 
Gutterman Co., Boston, Mass. 
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OPS NAMES LEATHER 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
has officially appointed a Leather 
Industry Advisory Committee to 
“consult with and advise” the OPS on 
“preparation, issuance and modifica- 
tion of price regulations and orders.” 
Mrs. Ethel B. Gilbert heads the Office 
of Industry Advisory Committees. 


Burt Davy, Beggs and Cobb, Boston, 
Mass.; Erhard Buettner, Pfister & Vogel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. G. Smith, Albert 
Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph 
Kaltenbacher, Seton Leather Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Clayton F. Van Pelt, Fred 
Rueping Leather Company, Fond Du Lac, 
Wis.; M. P, Pearson, Armour Leather Co., 
Boston; Harold Edelstein, Manasse-Block 
Co., Berkeley, Cal.; John Shangel, Howes 
Leather Co., Boston; Fred Becker, Ohio 
Leather Co., Girard, O.; Carl Danner, 
American Hide and Leather Co., Boston; 
Laird Simons, Wm. Amer Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Robert E. Binger, Allied Kid 
Co., New York; Cecil Lichtman, J. Licht- 
man & Sons, Newark, N. J.; Donald 
McCree, Lackawanna Leather Company, 
Hackettstown, N. J.; A. E. Gebhardt, 
A. L. Gebhardt & Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Kurt Friend, Greenebaum Tanning 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; Steve Palmer, 
A. C, Lawrence, Peabody, Mass.; Jonh W. 
Filoon, V. & F. W. Filoon, Brockton, 
Mass.; Michael McGrath, Lynn, Mass.; 
David J. Laub, Laub’s, Geo. & Sons, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Issue Women's Card For 
Fall 1951 


Nine colors for suede leathers and 
15 for smooth leathers are portrayed 
in the 1951 Fall Color Card for 
Women’s Shoes just issued by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association. The 24 
colors represent official colors adopted 
recently by a joint committee of the 
Tanners’ Council, the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, and Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association in 
cooperation with the Textile Color 
Card Association. 


The suede leather group imcludes 
French Mocha, Maple, Manoa Brown, 
Parkway Green, Mariner Grey, Spice- 
tang, Green Pepper, Flagship Blue 
and Admiral Blue. 


Smooth leather colors include Wal- 
nut Brown, Manoa Brown, Malaga 
Brown, Cognac Brown, Turftan, 
Parkway Green, Claret, Flagship 
Blue, Admiral Blue, Cherry Red, Rus- 
set Glow, Golden Wheat, Gingerspice, 
Green. Pepper and Basque Red. 


Nine colors are listed for both 
smooth kid and calf as follows: Wal- 
nut and Manoa Brown, Parkway 
Green, Claret, Flagship and Admiral 
Blue, Cherry Red, Green Pepper and 
Basque Red. 
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USE OF SYNTHETIC 
SOLES HITS NEW HIGH 
Rubber and composition soling 

took its deepest bite of the sole mar- 

ket to date when it accounted for 

45 percent of footwear soles used 

during Dec., 1950, the Bureau of 

the Census reports. 

Of a total of 35,962,000 pairs of 
shoes and slippers produced during 
Dec., fully 16,337,000 pairs con- 
tained rubber or composition soles. 
Of 31,531,000 pairs with all-leather 
uppers, 14,170,000 pairs had syn- 
thetic soles. Leather soles accounted 
for 16,862,000 pairs of all-leather 
uppers. 

Previous monthly record high .in 
use of rubber and composition soling 
was reached in June, 1950, when 
synthetic soling accounted for 44 
percent of total pairage. In Nov., 
1950, the percentage was 42 per- 
cent. 

The Census Bureau’s Facts For 

Industry report for Dec., 1950, listed 

the New England shoe produging 

states of Massachusetts, Maine and 

New Hampshire at the head of the 


nation’s shoe producing centers dur- . 


ing the entire year 1950. New Eng- 
land turned out a total of 157,216,000 
pairs in the 12-month period, ship- 
ping 156,589,000 pairs valued at 
$530,773,000. This was 32 percent 
of the nation’s total output of 490,- 
915,000 pairs as compared with 
153,335,000 pairs or 32.4 percent of 
the nation’s output of 473,005,000 
pairs for 1949, 

Production by individual states 
found New York leading the nation 
last year with 85,578,000 pairs, while 
Massachusetts was second with 82.- 
951,000 pairs. Missouri accounted 
for 58,243,000 pairs, Pennsylvania 
_ for 50,117,000 pairs, New Hamp- 

shire for 39,101,000 pairs, Maine for 
31,179,000 pairs, Illinois for 29,- 
_ 852,000 pairs, Tennessee for 20,746,- 
000 peirs, Ohio for 18,533,000 pairs 
and Wisconsin for 17,063,000 pairs. 


W. Milender & Sons Marks 
50th Year 

This year, the well-known tanning 
firm of W. Milender & Sons, Boston 
and South Paris, Me., celebrates its 
golden anniversary. From its begin- 
nings as a small scrap leather firm 
founded by William Milender in 
Haverhill, Mass., back in 1901, the 
company has become a leading tan- 
ner of lining and upper leathers. 

In 1919 William Milender, now 
retired at 76, expanded the one-man 
firm to include his son Charles, then 
son Jack two years later. By 1924 
the Milenders were having leather 
made for them on contract. In 1928, 


son Louis entered the business and 
he and Charles Milender took con- 
trol of the firm in 1936. The name 
was changed to W. Milender & Sons. 

1938 found the firm specializing 
in lining leathers and a tannery was 
opened at Peabody in 1945. By 1948 
larger quarters were needed and the 
Milenders acquired a tannery at 
South Paris, Me. Soon elk and other 
upper leathers were added to the 
Milender line until they dominated 
production. 


Today three generations of Milen- 
ders are represented in the business. 
Charles and his son, Sumner, run 
the tannery while Louis handles sales 
and merchandising at Boston head- 
quarters at 107 South St. Whenever 
William Milender comes to Boston 
these days to see how his boys are 
doing, he finds a thriving business 
looking forward to another 50 years 
of progress. 


OPEN GLOVE BIDS 


There were three bidders at the 
opening of Navy invitation No. 8354 
—Item 1—1,110 pairs gloves dress 
suede gray officers; Item 2 — 545 
pairs gloves dress mocha gray cadet 
length. Following are bidders and 
prices: 

Speare Glove Co., Gloversville, N. Y.; 
item 1—entire quantity at $2.785; item 
2—entire quantity at $4.895; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

Clair Glove Co., Gloversville, N. Y.; 
item 1—entire quantity at $3.25; item 2 
—entire quantity at $3.25; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, net. 

Wessendorf Bros. Glove Co., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; item 1—entire quantity at 
$2.59. 


Armour Sells Leather Belt 
Business 


Armour & Co., Chicago packer 
and tanner, has announced sale of 
its industrial leather belting business. 
The Chicago firm has been active in 
the business since 1922. 


Sale of the Armour interests 
named Alexander Bros. of Philadel- 
phia and Charlotte Leather Belting 
Co. of Charlotte, N. C., was made to 
Alexander Brothers Belting Co., a 
new corporation. Price will be deter- 
mined by an inventory valuation 
formula. 


Officers of the new corporation in- 
clude George L. Bryson, president 
and general manager; and George L. 
Abbott, president of Warren Belting 
Co., Worcester, Mass., as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Armour will 
continue its tannery operations to 
produce both rough and curried 


leathers for the new firm. 
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LEATHER WORKERS 
HIT HIDE FREEZE 


Heavy Layoffs Reported In 
New England 


Thousands of New England leather 
workers, threatened or already hit by 
plant layoffs resulting from the NPA 
order freezing sales and deliveries of 
post-Feb. 5 domestic hides and skins 
until March 15, have signed petitions 
protesting the freeze. 

Several hundreds of workers, par- 
ticularly in the Peabody-Salem area, 
where close to half of New England’s 
tannery workers are employed, have 
already been idled by plant produc- 
tions cutbacks and many more were 
expected to follow shortly. Tanners 
explained that production layoffs 
were inevitable unless the freeze 
order is lifted before March 15. 

Petitions asking for early relief on 
the freeze were forwarded to NPA 
officials in Washington. 


REGAL EARNINGS UP 

Net earnings after taxes of the 
Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass., 
totalled $428,628 in 1950, or 84 cents 
per share, 70.70 per cent above 1949, 
James F. Whitehead, Jr., president, 
reports in the annual statement now 
being distributed to stockholders. 
Regal’s net sales in 1950 were $9,- 
582,781 or 7.64 percent above the 
previous year. 

Whitehead added that these re- 
sults were achieved after providing 
for taxes 83.19 per cent greater than 
in 1949, including increased cor- 
porate income taxes and the new ex- 
cess profits tax. 

Inventories at the close of 1950, 
stated at the lower of cost or market, 
totalled $3,152,640, including fin- 
ished goods, raw materials, work in 
process and supplies. This compared 
with $2,704,128 at the close of 1949. 
Dividends of $128,033, at the rate 
of 25 cents per share were paid dur- 
ing 1950. Working capital increased 
12.08 per cent during the year to 
$2,615,569. Current assets at the 
end of 1950 were $3,844,331 com- 


pared with current liabilities of 


$1,228,761. 

During the past year, the report 
states, Regal has expanded its retail 
operations by opening new stores or 
leasing departments in the eight 
cities: New Orleans, La.; Miami, 
Fla.; New York City; New Haven, 
Conn.; Nashua, N. H.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Lawrence, Mass.; and Anna- 
polis, Md. The expansion program 
for 1951 contemplates opening five 
additional stores. 
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UNITED SHOE DEFENDS 
PRICING POLICIES 

Pricing methods employed by 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. in 
leasing its shoe machines were de- 
scribed as reasonable this week by 
George R. Brown, president of the 
corporation. Brown took the stand as 
witness for the defense in the trial 
of the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against USMC. 

Describing the company’s method 
of setting charges on leased machin- 
ery, Brown said, “. . . those elements 
of cost (as disclosed by pricing for- 
mulas used by USMC’s terms commit- 
tee) are used as a guide, but not as a 
basis for establishing terms . . . our 
terms are really based primarily and, 
in fact, on the important machines, 
entirely on the benefits of the ma- 
chines to the shoe manufacturers.” 

Brown told Federal Judge Charles 
E. Wyzanski, Jr., that the leasing 
system, begun in the shoe industry 
about 100 years ago, offered distinct 
advantages to both large and small 
shoe manufacturers. The latter, 
lacking capital, could not begin op- 
erations without it and the former 
were aided in getting a start, he 
stated. 

The USMC president pointed out 
that manufacturers were able to effect 
savings on leased machinery during 


slow periods since they paid only on 
a use basis, At the same time, leas- 
ing permitted a manufacturer to turn 
in machines without extra charge for 
newer models when they became 
available. The Government charges 
that United’s leasing charges have 
been excessive and have enabled the 
firm to make unreasonable profits. 

Atty. Claude R. Branch of the de- 
fense told the court that United’s 
leasing costs remained unchanged be- 
tween 1922-1936 despite rising pro- 
duction costs. In 1947, charges on 
machines rented on a monthly basis 
only were increased. 

In 1950, for the first time in 28 
years, United increased its rates on 
machines leased on a unit-of-produc- 
tion basis, Branch added. This was 
accomplished, he said, through in- 
creased production of shoes annually 
and therefore increased use of USMC 
machines. 

Earlier in the week, Merwin F. 
Ashley, head of United’s patent de- 
partment, testified that in the 11 years 
ended in 1947, United’s patent depart- 
ment sent 136 written notices to the 
company’s research division warning 
against patent infringements by pro- 
jects under development in USMC’s 
research division. Between 1920- 
1947, United sent 105 “threats of 
patent infringement suits” to other 


shoe machinery manufacturers and 
users. 

Previously, Russell K. Nash, presi- 
dent of B-B Chemical Co., Cambridge 
subsidiary of USMC, told of the 
firm’s operations in production of 
leather finishes, waxes and adhesives. 
Under cross-examination, he ad- 
mitted that he occasionally consulted 
with United officials on matters of 
policy. 

Testifying on the company’s pat- 
ented tape method for reinforcing in- 
sole ribs (commercialized in 1940), 
he said the process was used today on 
60 percent of reinforced insoles and 
that 85 percent of the tape and adhe- 
sive used in the process was sold 
by B-B. 

The Government charges that 
USMC and the chemical company 
withheld the tape method until forced 
to release it by opening of an over- 
all method to competition. 


Colombia, S. A. 

© Vicente Fernandez Clemente, 
Colombia sales representative for vari- 
ous American manufacturers of 
leather, shoes and shoe supplies, will 
be visiting the U. S. during the early 
part of March. Among the firms he 
represents are Allied Kid Co., and 
American Hide and Leather Co., both 
of Boston. 





CAPITAL FOR MUST INVENTORIES 


Demand items deserve strong inventory backing. Why penalize 


customers and lose sales because of tied-up working capital? 


Use the Crompton-Richmond method of financing accounts 


receivable: it assures a steady flow of cash, and gives your work- 


ing capital a quick build-up for long range purchasing and planned production 


Such financing will cut unit cost by enabling you to increase volume and effect 


the economies that come with volume operation. 


When a strong cash position is the important factor, Crompton-Richmond 


becomes your important factor. 


Te Fenan Fete 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Armstrong Cork Attains 
Record Sales 


Armstrong Cork Company in 1950 
sold $186,766,670 worth of goods, 
the largest volume in its history; and 
net earnings after taxes reached a 
new high of $12,433,231, C. J. Back- 
strand, President, reported in the 
annual statement to stockholders. The 
1950 net profits, which represent a 
return of 6.7 per cent on sales, com- 
pare with 1949 net profits of $10,- 
224,215 on a sales volume of $163,- 
323,948. 

Earnings on common stock last 
year, on the basis of the income of 
domestic companies only and after 
deducting dividends paid on the [pre- 
ferred stock, were $8.13 as compared 
with $6.57 the previous year. Total 
dividends paid on preferred and 


common stock amounted to $6,249,- 
225, compared with $5,191,057 in 
1949, the increase representing larger 
dividend payments on the common 
stock—$3.75 per share in 1950 ver- 
sus $3.00 in 1949, 

The Company’s 1950 tax bill — 
Federal, state and local—amounted 
to $13,371,448, compared with $8,- 
503,013 paid in 1949, 

“No significant part of the 1950 
earnings resulted from rising value 
of inventories,” Backstrand stated, 
since “most of the Company’s prin- 
cipal raw materials are carried on 
the ‘last-in, first-out? (LIFO) method 
of inventory valuation.” 

Net earnings of subsidiaries oper- 
ating abroad were $506,163 last year 
as contrasted with $390,597 in 1949 
though the subsidiaries’ sales vol- 
ume dropped, in terms of U. S. dol- 





SACO-MOC OPENS MODERN 
STREAMLINED PLANT IN PORTLAND 


Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., mainstay of 
Portland, Me., industry, this week 
completed occupation of its new wide- 
flung one-story plant. With buildings ~ 


Nathaniel P. Lyons 


and land spread over an area of 110,- 
000 sq. ft., Saco-Moc now boasts the 
largest factory capacity of any inde- 
pendent sports shoe manufacturer in 
the country. 


The informal opening, held March 
2, was marked by a brief ceremonial 
as Saco-Moc president Nathaniel P. 
Lyons inserted the “opening” key 
into the front door. A more formal 
opening is scheduled at an early date. 


The modernistic, efficient factory 
itself, which provides a pairage ca- 
pacity of 9,000 pairs per day, com- 
prises some 45,000 square feet. One 
wing of 3,000 feet is given over to 
executive and other offices and an- 
other of the same area is allotted to 
receiving, shipping, loading and simi- 
lar operations. 

A feature of the loading operation 
are the truck-height platforms that 
are controlled electrically and rise 
and lower at the touch of a button. 
Three trucks can be worked simul- 
taneously for both loading and un- 
loading. 

The building is an all-steel and 
glass combination that affords maxi- 
mum daylight working operations. 
Approximately 650 employes will 
work under the streamlined produc- 
tion conditions in the new plant. 
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lars, from $17,983,823 to $16,159,200, 
due largely to converting Spanish 
pesetas to dollars at a greatly re- 
duced rate. 

Current assets on Dec. 31 were 
$60,842,826 as against $49,766,671 
a year previous; current liabilities 
were $20,275,663 versus $12,936,645 
a year previous. The shareholders’ 
investment in the business increased 
from $99,274,873 to $105,458,879. 
The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 3 to 1 at the year’s 
end compared with 3.8 to 1 a year 
earlier; and the ratio of liquid assets 
to current liabilities was 1.7 to 1, as 
contrasted with 1.9 to 1 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, 

Earned surplus showed a net gain 
of $3,548,006—from $34,090,428 on 
December 31, 1949, to $37,638,434 
a year later. Total assets rose during 
the year from $112,211,518 to $125,- 
844,142. Book value of the common 
stock rose from $52.20 to $56.58. 

Discussing the company’s record 
sales, which increased. 14 percent 
over the 1949 volume, Backstrand 
said the rise “resulted from greater 
unit sales, combined with a 6 per 
cent advance in the company’s index 
of average selling prices.” 


1950 Department Store 
Shoe Sales Gain 


Sales of women’s shoes in 208 
leading department stores during the 
12 months of 1950 showed an in- 
crease of five percent over the 1949 
period, the Federal Reserve System 
reports. Women’s dollar sales in 
Dec., 1950 ran eight percent ahead 
of Dec., 1949. 

Sales of men’s and boys’ shoes and 
slippers were nine percent greater in 
1950 than in 1949 while running 10 
percent ahead for Dec., 1950 alone, 
according to reports from 191 de- 
partment stores. 

Children’s shoe sales in 205 such 
stores showed the only decline, fall- 
ing one percent dollarwise for the 
entire year and two percent for Dec., 
1950. 

Basement divisions of 123 depart- 
ment stores reported shoes of all 
types up two percent in sales for the 
entire year and seven percent for 


Dec., 1950. 


® Krentler Bros. Co., St. Louis di- 
vision of United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, has begun work on an $85,000 
expansion and rehabilitation of its last 
manufacturing plant. A warehouse 
addition will be constructed, accord- 
ing to J. D. McNamara, manager. 
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Howard L. Webber 

. . » 69, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died Feb. 17 at his home in Wolfeboro, 
N. H. A native of Haverhill, Mass., 
he had operated Webber Shoe Co. in 
that city for many years. Later he 
was associated with Manning-Gibbs 
Shoe Co., Worcester, Mass. About six 
months ago, he moved to Wolfeboro. 
He belonged to several Masonic organ- 
izations. Surviving are his wife, Bes- 
sie B.; a brother and two sisters. 


Harry A. F. Campbell 
. . . Shoe executive, died Feb. 26, at a 
hospital in Brockton, Mass. Nine days 
earlier he had retired as plant superia- 
tendent at Geo. E. Keith Co., Brock- 
ton shoe manufacturer. A native of 
England, he graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1899. 
After working for Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Co. for 35 years, and later as 
plant engineer for Wickwire Spencer 
Co., he joined the Keith Co. and re- 
mained with the firm for 18 years. 
He was a member of the Plant Chiefs 
Association of Massachusetts. He 
leaves a son, Harry F.; a brother, 
Ralph; and three grandchildren. 


Ernest D. Gossweiler 

. . . 62, chemical executive, died re- 
cently at his home in New York City. 
He was president and director of San- 
doz Chemical Works, Inc., New York. 
Gossweiler was associated with Sandoz 
Ltd. in England and Switzerland be- 
fore coming to the U. S. in 1919 to 
found the American firm. Under his 
direction, Sandoz became one of the 
country’s largest dyestuffs manufac- 
turer. He was a director of Cincin- 
nati Chemical Works, Inc., and presi- 
dent and director of Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Ltd. of Toronto and Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals in Montreal. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Rose; a son, Max; a 
daughter, Mrs. James Hand; and a 
brother, Carlo Gossweiler. 


Melvin F. Broome 

.. «49, shoe manufacturing executive, 
died of a sudden heart attack Feb. 19 
while participating in a curling match 
at Brantford Curling Club, Brantford, 
Canada. A native of Brantford, he 
was associated with Scott Shoe Co. of 
Galt tor the past 18 years and had 
been president and managing director 
for the past 10 years. He was active 
in community and religious affairs. 
Surviving are his wife, Mildred E.; a 
son, Donald; and a daughter, Joan. 


Kearn W. Devereux 
... 78, shoe manufacturing executive, 
died Feb. 20 in a hospital in Boston, 
Mass. Well known in shoe circles, he 
was superintendent of International 
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Shoe Co. plants in Nashua and Man- 
chester, N. H., for many years. He 
was also associated with J. F. McEIl- 
wain Shoe Co. in Nashua. After re- 
tiring in 1941, he moved with his fam- 
ily to Boston where he remained until 
his death. He leaves his wife, Elsie P.; 
two sons, Kearn J. P. and G. Donald; 
five daughters, three brothers and one 
sister. 


William Krebs 
. . . 82, tannery executive, died at his 
home in Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 20 after 
a short illness. He was comptroller of 
the C. Moench Sons Tannery, Gow- 
anda, N. Y., and had been associated 
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with the firm for many years. Promi- 
nent in fraternal and club affairs, he 
had been a Mason for more than half 
a century. He leaves his wife, Caro- 
line; a daughter, Mrs. Caroline Storms; 
a son, Adolph E.; two sisters, five 
grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 
(Other Deaths on Page 42) 


Canada 


® Retail shoe sales in Canada for the 
first 11 months 1950 were down 0.8 
percent as compared to the same period 
of 1949, according to a nationwide 
survey conducted by the Canadian 
Government. 








Whether you make 
or sell shoes 
consider these 


5 Steps 








Getler Edge 
Ma king ! 


Well-made edges are one of the im- 

portant details that improve shoe ap- 

pearance. Edges with a well-defined 

profile . . . edges that are smooth, G/C Edge Trimming Machine —Model L 
solid and rich in tone, complement the 

Smoother, highly accurate edge trimming at con- 


color and style of the upper. 
siderable time-savings over earlier equipment is 








The three machines shown each con- assured by this high-speed machine. It makes pos- 
tribute to better edge making. Each sible great accuracy while requiring less skill, as 
assures a higher level of machine proved in hundreds of installations. Freedom from 


performance. Each requires far less vibration is attained by improved design of the 


effort by the operator. Together they 


become a highly effective unit for the 


entire shaft assembly with superior bearings . . . 
better lubrication . . . frequency-changer motors 


steady production of attractive edges. and no reciprocating parts. 


For complete details, contact the near- 


est United branch office. 
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Sole Edge Inking Machine—Model A (G6/€ Twin Edge Setting Machine — Model F 


This machine offers for the first time superior 
mechanical inking of attached sole edges. The 
controlled ink flow results in more uniform inking 
and better finished edges. Results in greater clean- 
liness, too, with savings in the Bottoming, Treeing 
and Packing Rooms. Look for these advantages 
over hand work, particularly on women’s close edge 
styles where the machine makes possible substan- 


tially more volume. 


This new machine is smoother 3 WAYS— in op- 
eration, in appearance and in the edge it produces. 
The iron makes 5600 strokes per minute—2200 
more than preceding models and the shorter stroke 
greatly reduces vibration. Sets better edges more 
rapidly and with minimum operator effort and fatigue. 
Has balancing system for quiet operation. Either side 
of the machine can be shut off when not in use, thus 


reducing wear, maintenance and power consumption. 
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CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 








4 f 
Factory 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 





, CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 





LEATHER OFFERINGS PICK UP 
FOLLOWING HIDE ALLOCATIONS 


Tanners Show More Willingness To Sell After 
Freeze Is Lifted 


Tanners in the Boston leather mar- 
ket showed renewed interest in trad- 
ing this week almost immediately fol- 
lowing announcement of NPA’s allo- 
cation order on domestic hides and 
skins. Many who had almost en- 
tirely withdrawn offerings as the 
rawstock freeze forced them to cut- 
back tanning operations indicated a 
new willingness to listen to buyers. 

Despite this, actual sales of leather 
remained at a minimum. Shoe man- 
ufacturers needing leather badly, 
particularly for Government shoe 
contracts, were able to buy some 
leather from the floor. Others ap- 
peared satisfied to wait for the 
Leather Show before talking terms. 

At week’s end, it appeared almost 
certain that the Leather Show would 
do a far better business than antici- 
pated earlier. For one thing, the 
OPS was trying to come out with its 


__new dollars and cents hide and skin 


price ceilings in time for the Show. 
For another, tanners were encouraged 
by the prospect of renewed rawstock 
supplies. 

Prices remained at individual ceil- 
ings quoted over the past few weeks 
since the general price freeze. 


New York Markets 


Upper Leather:—Situation re- 
mains about unchanged here as most 
tanners are sitting tight waiting for 
the announcement of ceilings on hides 
and leather. It is understood that the 
hide allocations will be out shortly 
but while this is important, it does 
little good without knowing what 
ceiling prices will be. 

On side upper leather, most tan- 
ners report not much interest from 
shoe manufacturers as the present 
ceiling prices on leather are too high 
for them to make out with their shoe 
ceilings. Some business going on, 
but it is mostly just odd-lots of 
leather needed to fill in an order. 

Practically no business in sides, or 
in calfskin leather this week. Most 
of the leather trade hopes Washing- 
ton will release something on ceilings 
before the Leather Show or sales will 
be pretty well stymied at the show. 

Sole Leather :—Sales mixed with 
some tanners offering out of their 
leather at their ceiling prices with the 
stipulation that the price will be at 
ceiling prices on date of delivery. In 
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other words, if no new ceilings are 
announced by the time the leather is 
delivered the prices will be the ceil- 
ings at present. If new ceilings are 
announced before delivery, those 
will govern. Other tanners are just 
sitting it out and are not doing busi- 
ness until the hide and leather ceil- 
ings are announed. 


Tanners report a good interest for 
sole leather and that they could do 
much more business than they care 
to under present conditions. One 
tanner reported selling some women’s 
outsoles for a recent Gov’t shoe order 
at 60c per pair which was said to be 
a very good price. 


Kid Leathers Fair 
Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 


phia report business is “good and 
bad.” Tanners getting some busi- 
ness, but it is a tough struggle. The 
problems influencing business are 
poor handling of the general price 
situation in Washington—and goat- 
skin prices which are beyond Fed- 
eral control. 

Tanners have come to a sort of 
“gentlemen’s agreement” not to pay 
more than certain amounts for cer- 
tain kinds of skins. Before this 
arrangement many tanners would 
find themselves in the position of 
turning down some skins and, as they * 
walked away, someone would pay 
the price asked. If this cannot be 
stopped by the tanners themselves, 
there is no telling where prices will 
end. 

Tanners still keeping to prices 
quoted for past several weeks despite 
the fact that actual processing costs 
are higher. Shoe manufacturers 
would obviously prefer to book. for 
future delivery in large quantities 
but they seem to have their money 
tied up and, as a result, orders are 
not very large. 

Currently, suede is again favorite 
—-still in black and some blue. There 
is so little brown in demand that 
some tanners aren’t even bothering 
with it in weights for women’s shoes. 

An interesting development right 
now is that white is suddenly in de- 
mand. It is felt that some are book- 
ing this a year ahead. 

In glazed, the color-picture is 
much the same as suede, but sales 
are in smaller quantities. Not much 
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doing in slippers—slipper men seem 
to be holding back. Cowboy boot 
manufacturers buying to some de- 
gree—still in a variety of colors. 
Not much business in linings at this 
time. Nothing reported in crushed 
or satin mats. 


Average Prices: 
Suede 40c-95c 
Glazed 40c-$1.25 
Linings 30c-60c 
Slipper 40c-75c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20. 


Sole Leathers 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report the business situation 
the same as last week. Tanners still 
selling from the hides they have on 
hand—with findings quite slow and 
the interest centering mainly on fac- 
tory bends. No change in prices. 
Sales few in number, and small in 
size. So far, tanners are still not 
able to buy and are not happy about 
the hide situation. 


Belting Leathers Slow 

Belting leather tanners say the 
situation is about the same as it was 
the previous week. Tanners sold a 
little from stock on hand. They 
could not buy because of the hide 
situation. Nothing has been done 
to ease this and, as one tanner said, 
if they continue to sell without buy- 
ing, they'll soon have to close up. 

Curriers say business can be con- 
sidered spotty since they are selling 
a little of everything. Nothing sold 
in quantity. Prices just about the 
same as last week, with the excep- 
tion that some tanners are selling 
items 10c higher than the minimum 
price quoted last week. Others are 
still doing business at the minimum 
price. Apparently whether the price 
is low or higher, the business is done 
more according to what the custom- 
ers actually need for replacement. 


AVERAGE BELTING LEATHER PRICES 
Butt Bends: 

No. 2 ex. light 

No. 2 ex. heavy 1. 

No. 3 ex. light 

No. 3 ex. heavy 1. '27-1.30 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 
Butt bends 1. 65- 1.75 1.60- 

12” centers A ; 
Centers 24”-28”.. 

Centers 30” ..... 

Wide sides ...... 
Narrow sides .... 

Additional premi 
7c; ex. light 14c. 


Glove Leathers Sagging 
If it were not for Army and Navy 
business, sales would be flat. The 
‘early buying experienced a few 
weeks ago was confined to men’s 
lines. No early buying of any con- 
sequences has developed in ladies 
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glove business. Since the latter has 
always been the backbone of the in- 
dustry, this leaves a large segment 
of the industry with very little to do. 


Glove manufacturers, of course. 
have turned to Government work but 
the highly skilled table cutter, in this 
day of unprecedented prosperity, 
cannot make a decent living. 








Horsehides and deerskins domi- 
nating the business at this point.| 
Everything restricted to Government! 
use except the price. Latest reported) 
price of horsehide was 57c with 
many complaints about the selection. 
Deerskins bring from 75c to 95c and 
supply is not too plentiful. 


Tannery Oils Confused 


| 
| 
| 
Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, shipment, bags ............. * | 
Wattle bark, ton 

Codneneaeeenesedceas Pe Avene ‘S50.00 

cecccccscecececscces Merchantabie” $79.00; 
Sumac, 25% leaf ove ee bee seis 

Ground 
Myrobalans, J. 1s .. cehkede ee neus's 

Crushed $78.00 J. 2s 

R. 


1s 
Valonia Cups, "30-32% suaranteed $66. 00-$70. 00) 
Valonia Beards .. 00-$95.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% ‘So. MMOs keccc eee $58.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
SE ON a Va eed sad estaeden ondesere 
Barrels, c.l. 
Barrels, l.c.l. .... aan 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered ‘(basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


Cutch, solld. ‘Borneo, 55% ‘tannin, 
plus duty . ver 
Gambier Extract, 25% ‘tannin, 
bis. 09% 
Hemlock extract, Be ‘tannin, tk. cars. 
SO WORT. 6c cnvcccncwawecsc eve 
Bblis., c.l. . eeanaee 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 
a errr 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 
plus duty 
Solid, clar., basis 64% 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. 
a  errrrrrerr rrr re 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l. 
MTS CER stot iec ta necgetins 
Spruce extract, tks., f.o.b. wks. ..... 
Powdered valonia extract, 63° tannin 


Tanners’ Oils 


Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.c.1. 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75% Reais 

Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis ........... 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 

Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. 

Cod, sulphonated, 50° added mineral . 

Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 .... we 
drums, l.c.l. .. . abe eee 

Neatsfoot, 20° C. T. 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 

WORN 6S OTs oss vsinccisdevervcs 

Neatsfoot, prime drums, 8 eer. tre 
Lek < Sele Ee ede 

Neatsfoot, ‘sulphonated, 15% 

Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 

Wateriess Moellon .. PET 

Artificial Moellon, 25% ‘moisture 

Chamois Moellon .... a eca tee 

CRN GONE 6.0.9.8 s-c.e oHesu ns cetuvced 

Neutral degras .... 

Sulphonated Tallow, 15%, 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

en, i he ee, 

SN NES bie OFA eied b's Sh db cccle kee teens dé 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ....... 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visz., 


OS ae 
lage Oils, 150 seconds visc., 





Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds + vise., 'tks., 


*Quotations “withdrawn 
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Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 


Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons (Co 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Si a la i eae rr 








DEPENDABLE for QUALITY 


"MADE to fit your needs 
.. in leather or fabric of every type, ALWAYS 
plain or in colors, to your exact specifica- 
tions. What are your needs? GAYWOOD @ U N | F 0 R M 
quality and delivery are tops. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES » ALL COLORS 


REPRESENTATIVES 


(ovale Cine cotamauates 


OU Ue mM Se tcMmo he o.U pa! P. McGrath & Sen, Rochester, WY. ep R 0 M PT 


Ribe, Havana, Cuba 
1906 PINE ST. « ST. _ 3, me. ‘aro! boiabel, taltiners 
ERVING AMERICA'S LARG DIESE Agents in Many Foreign Countries OELIVERY 
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MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 





Leather Gloves 


March 12, 1951 — Invitation No. 
F-53781 covering 9,800 pairs cape 
leather gloves, natural color, pattern 
cut, triple stitch, in accordance with 
specification 3866. Opening at Avi- 
ation Supply Office, 700 Robbins 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Submarine Sandals 

March 5, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 8396 covering 5,400 pairs N-l 
submarine sandals. Opening at 
10:00 a.m. in New York with de- 
livery at rate of one-third within 
60 days on contract, remaining two- 
thirds at 30 day intervals. 


OPEN NAVY BIDS 


Ten shoe manufacturers bid this 
week on 45,184 pairs of women’s 
shoes of various types requested by 
the Navy in Invitations 8282, 8283, 
8284, and 8285. Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corp. of Lynchburg, Va., was 
low bidder on the first three invita- 
tions, while Adams Bros. of Pitts- 
field, N. H., submitted the low bid on 
the fourth. Complete list of bidders, 
quantities and prices follows: 


No. 8282—26,916 pairs women’s black 
leather service: 

Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O.; total 
quantity at $7.58; 60 days acceptance, 
net. 

Juvenile Shoe Corp. of America, Au- 
rora, Mo.; entire quantity at $7.51; ten 
days acceptance, 5% in 20 days, 2% in 
30 days. 

Grossman’s Shoes Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
entire quantity at $12; 30 days accept- 
ance, net. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; total quantity at $5.69; ten 
days acceptance, 1/10 1% in 30 days. 

Holmes Stickney, Inc., Portland, Me.; 
13,458 pairs at $6.12; 60 days accept- 
ance, net. 

Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass.; 
total quantity at $7.29; fifteen days ac- 
ceptance, net, 

International Shoe Co., St, Louis, Mo.; 
total quantity at $7.07—subject OPS 
approval; ten days acceptance, net. 

Savoy Shoe Co., Inc., Elizabethtown, 
Pa.; total quantity at $5.8725; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

H. C. Godman Co., Columbus, O.; total 
quantity at $5.99; ten days acceptance, 
1/10 of 1% in 20 days. 

No. 8283—8,604 pairs women’s black 
dress pumps: 

Selby Shoe Co.; total quantity at $7.73 
(Compo Construction not Littleway); 60 
days acceptance, net. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.; entire 
quantity at $5.92; ten days acceptance; 
1/10 of 1% in 20 days. 

Grossman’s Shoes, Inc.; total quantity 
at $12 (Goodyear Welt System); 30 
days acceptance, net. 

No. 8284—3,744 pairs women’s white 
dress pumps: 
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Selby Shoe Co.; total quantity at $7.47 
(Compo Construction not Littleway); 60 
days acceptance, net. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.; entire 
quantity at $5.60; ten days acceptance, 
1/10 of 1% in 20 days. 

Grossman’s Shoes, Inc.; entire quantity 
at $12 (Goodyear Welt); 30 days ac- 
ceptance, net, 

No. 8285—5,920 pairs women’s white 
leather service oxfords: 

Juvenile Shoe Corp. of America; en- 
tire quantity at $6.68; ten days accept- 
ance; 5% in 20 days, 2% in 30 days. 

Adams Bros., Pittsfield, N. H.; total 
quantity at $5.50; 60 days acceptance, 
% of 1% in 20 days. 

Holmes Stickney, Inc.; total at $5.60; 
30 days acceptance, net. 

Selby Shoe Co.; total at $6.93; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

Geo. E. Keith Co.; total at $6.49; 15 
days acceptance, net. 

Grossman’s Shoes, Inc.; total at $11.75; 
30 days acceptance, net. 

International Shoe Co.; total quantity 
at $5.91 (Subject OPS approval; ten days 
acceptance, net. 

H. C. Godman Co.; total quantity at 
$6.64; ten days acceptance, 1/10 of 1% 
in ten days. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 





For Sale 


One Stehling mechanical wringing machine. In 
good operating condition. Please write Box 
X-22, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Il. 





Situations Wanted 





MODEL CUTTER, experienced high-grade 
women’s shoes. Excellent references. New 
York area preferred. Address X-21, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7. 





New England Representation 


Man with wide knowledge of N. E. shoe indus- 
try and intimate acquaintance of most leading 
buyers can handle a good shoe materials line 
on commission basis. If line is competitive on 
quality and price basis, this man can sell it 
in N. E. Write details of your product to 
Box X-18, ane and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, 





Stockfitting Room Foreman 


If you need a capable foreman who knows how 
to solve all stockfitting problems, write for 
references that will prove this man’s claims 
that he is exceptionally able in the women’s 
high grade field. Apply Box X-17, Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Other Classified Advs. 
on Page 41 
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COGLD tor 


genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers” — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 
for tips on children’s shoes. 


Tw Huch Leather Co. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET* CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG @ Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco HARRY BLOCH @ Havana, Cuba 








GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 














LYNN 


INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS 
WEDGIES 
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ALLOCATIONS ORDER OPENS HIDE 
MARKET TO NEW TRADING 


Tanners Anxiously Await Individual Allocations 
From NPA 


With the long-awaited order allo- 
cating domestic cattle hides, calf and 
kip skins finally arrived, both packers 
and tanners settle back late this week 
to await individual allocation permits 
to be issued by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. ‘ 

Trading on the packer hide mar- 
ket remained still conspicuously ab- 
sent but the Government’s new order 
pointed the way to new business. De- 
spite the fact that OPS has not yet 
issued its promised dollars and cents 
hide ceilings, packers and tanners 
felt that business could be resumed 
shortly. All that was needed for an 
early resumption of trading was in- 
dividual licenses for tanners. 

Details of NPA’s amendment to 
order M-35 left many points unex- 
plained (see page 16), further clari- 


fication of these was expected mo- - 


mentarily. The order itself came 
none to soon as the majority of tan- 
ners are now feeling the pinch of 
short rawstock supplies. On the 


H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON: 
INC. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


other hand, stocks of Feb. 5 forward 
hides and skins have been accumu- 
lating in packers’ and dealers’ cellars. 

Release of actual allocations ap- 
pears to hinge upon receipt by NPA 
of applications from tanners and con- 
verters for purchase of hides and 
skins on or before March 10 and 
before the 10th day of each succeed- 
ing month. Washington sources in- 
dicated that allocation permits would 
probably be in tanners’ hand about 
March 10. 

By that time, it is hoped that OPS 
will have clarified the price situation 
by issuing its specific dollar-and- 
cents ceiling schedule. Once packers 
and dealers are able to determine 
where they stand on prices, trading 
can be resumed with a fair degree of 
promptness. 

Unless hide and skin supplies start 
moving to tanneries in normal vol- 
ume soon, further curtailments in 
soaking schedules are inevitable. In 
a few instances, tanneries already 
have closed as they cannot keep up 
wetting without supplies of hides and 
skins. Curtailments in leather de- 
liveries are bound to show up at shoe 
factories in coming months and shoe 
manufacturers working on govern- 
ment orders may find it increasingly 
difficult to make deliveries on sched- 
ule for the armed services. Restricted 
cutting operations also could disrupt 
civilian supplies. 

Dry Sheepskins Tight 

Trading restrictions mainly due to 
price differences of buyers and sell- 
ers. There is interest in the market 
but buyers claim they cannot meet 
raw stock levels based on the finished 
“freeze.” 

Hair sheep markets very firm. Al- 
though some shippers have been 
talking $32.00 per dozen, c&f for 
Cape glovers, others state they could 
sell them at 200 shillings, basis, but 
find buyers reluctant to meet this 
level. Reports from primary markets 
state England operating and pay- 
ing considerably higher levels. As 
the continent continues to purchase 
Nigerians, relatively few offers re- 
ceived here. 

Brazil cabrettas firm and some 
business confined in specials at $23.00 
and regulars at $18.00 per dozen, 
c&f. Some shippers have higher 
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ideas. Shade dried Mombasas have 
firmed up and market is nominal 
around $10.00 but doubtful whether 
sellers would be willing to accept this 
level. Other varieties nominal as few 
offers received with shippers claim- 
ing they are selling them in Europe. 

Wool sheep market holding firm 
and though pullers are showing in- 
terest relatively few sales confirmed 
due to price differences. At last Aus- 
tralian auctions, reports from Mel- 
bourne state lambs advanced two to 
six pence, shorn lambs two to four 
pence, all other descriptions three to 
six pence, Australian currency. At 
Sydney sale, market was generally 
firm and unchanged. 

Further advances asked for Monte- 
video shearlings have resulted in a 
slowing up in demand. Buyers here 
claim they cannot continue to meet 
the steadily advancing market. High 
prices also asked for Cape shearlings 
and sales lacking. 

Peruvian slat market has firmed up 
and latest asking prices at 50c per lb. 
Some interest but buyers unwilling 
to better $5.00 per dozen. No inter- 
est in Papra slats at the moment. 


Reptiles Weaken 

Market getting a little weaker and 
buyers now unwilling to meet last 
trading levels. Following sales of 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 41% inches, 70/30 
selection, at 97c, offers at 95c re- 
mained unsold. A combined lot of 
5,000 each, 4 inches up, averaging 
41% inches, 70/30, sold at 95c and 
skins averaging 4°, inches at $1.00 
with the latter now held at $1.07 and 


OF CAN KNOW.HOW-195) 


STERN 
acoooCANname 


SINCE !/9QO! 


STERN CAN COMPANY 
CUST STREET, BOSTON 25 
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not taken. Reports that some skins 
41% inches up, averaging 4°, inches, 
sold at $1.02. 

Cobras, 4 inches up, averaging 414 
inches, 70/30, sold at 60c though 
some still ask more. Vipers, 444 
inches, averaging 534 inches, 70/30, 
sold at 45c. Some interest in Bengal 
wet salted lizards but it is too early 
for any offerings. Other varieties of 
lizards slow and nominal. 

Siam market firm and while few 
offers of aers of chouyres and re- 
ceived for shipment, spot lots avail- 
able. Some ring lizards offered at 
$1.70 and pythons at $2.50, which 
is entirely out of line with buyers 
views here. 

No offerings of crocodiles as they 
are being sold to Japan at prices con- 
siderably over the ideas of buyers 
here. Brazil market firm and a good 
sized quantity of back cut tejus, 
32/40/28 assortment sold at $1.05 
fob. and another lot of 20/60/20 in- 
cluding 10% No. 2s went at 87'4c 
fob. Some shippers have higher 
views on the latter. Bids of 95c fob. 
refused for giboias and $1.00 fob. 
asked. 


2 


Pickled Skins Up 
Further advances registered on 
New Zealand lambs with 2,000 dozen 
“Westfield” said to have sold at 127 
shillings and 3,000 dozen “Wallace- 
town” at 132 shrs. 41d pence. 


Deerskins High 

Offerings of Brazil “jacks” lacking 
but one operator continues to take 
available supplies at $1.10, basis 
manufacturers. Most other operators 
claim their ceilings will not permit 
them to pay this figure. Following 
sales of New Zealands at $2.00 per 
lb., c&f., shippers advanced their 
ideas 20c and refused to accept the 
last trading basis. Not much inter- 
est in Chinas. 


Pigskins Strong 

Relatively few offerings received 
by agents here. Manaos grey pec- 
caries salable at $3.60, basis manu- 
facturers, blacks at $3.50. Some 
business in Bolivian grey and black 
peccaries at $2.90 c&f., basis import- 
ers. Following late sales Chaco car- 
pinchos at $3.80 c&f., basis importers, 
cables stated that buying going on at 
origin is at much higher levels and 
shippers unable to make further of- 
ferings here. 


Sportwelt Lone Bidder On 
Field Skoes 


Sportwelt Shoe Co., Inc., was the 
only bidder at the opening of Navy 
Invitation No. 299 calling for 5,088 
pairs of N-1 Field Shoes. The North 
Easton, Mass., firm offered to supply 
Item A-3,984 pairs— at $7.90 per 
pair; and Item B—1,104 pairs—at 
$8.15 per pair. Terms are 60 days 
delivery, 1/10 of 1% in ten days. 


OPEN GYM SHOE BIDS 

Bristol Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, R. I., was low bidder at the open- 
ing of Navy Invitation No. 8349, call- 
ing for 31,864 pairs of men’s gymna- 
sium shoes. There were three bid- 
ders in all: 

Randolph Manufacturing Co., Ran- 
dolph, Mass.; Item A, entire quantity 
at $1.995; Item B, total quantity at 
$2.09; 60 days acceptance, 1% in ten 
days. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; Item A, entire quantity at 
$2.51; Item B, total quantity at 
$2.51; 60 days acceptance, net. 

Bristol Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, R. I.; Item A, total at $1.92; 
Item B, total at $1.96; 60 days ac- 


ceptance, net. 





LEATHER 


YESTERDAY—TODAY— 
ALWAYS! 





COMPOUNDS *»> LIQUID EXTRACTS 
AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 22". 


PORT 





LEATHER EMULSION FINISHES 


For SHEEPSKIN and GOAT 


“TOPS” In WATER RESISTANCE 
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EASE FREEZE 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
and cents ceilings would open wide 
both rawstock and leather markets. 

OPS officials were still hard at 
work on the pricing schedules. One 
snag holding up progress was re- 
ported to center on the difference be- 
twen the two percent sales commis- 
sion charged by hide dealers and 
brokers outside of New England and 
the three percent charged by those in 
New England. 

Trade sources pointed out that set- 
tlement on the three percent figure 
would raise hide prices by one-third 
to one-half cent above ceilings be- 
lieved selected originally by OPS. 

Whatever the reasons for the delay. 
OPS officials acted as if they were 
facing a deadline. Industry advis- 
ors were pushing them to get the new 
prices out before the coming Leather 
Show. 


Army Awards Service: 
Shoes, Shoepacs 

Two new footwear awards under 
the Army new “Operation Blackout” 
system were announced this week by 
the New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency. Under the system. 
total pairage and price per pair are 
kept a dark secret. 

First was award of contracts on 
QM-30-280-51-NEG-268 covering 
russet service shoes with composition 
soles to International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, and Endicott-Johnson Corp.. 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Awards on QM-30-280-51-NEG-198 
covering shoepacs, 12-inch. M-44, 
were made to the following: The 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn.; United States Rubber Co.. 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Mishawaka Rub- 
ber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka. 
Ind.; Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. 
Mass.; Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I.: 
Rubber Corp. of California, Garden 
' City, Cal.; and Converse Rubber Co.. 
Malden, Mass. 








TAFT ENDORSES PROFIT SHARING 





Talking things over at the Third Annual Conference of the Council of Profit - 
Sharing Industries held recently at Cincinnati, O., are Senator Robert A. Taft, 
a guest speaker at the meeting, and Edwin B. Coltin, vice president of Hartnett 
Tanning Co., Ayer, Mass. Taft wholeheartedly endorsed the profit sharing idea 
while at the meeting where Coltin gave an account of Hartnett’s successful 
operation of the plan. The company recently distributed profit sharing checks 
totaling $64.694 to 250 participating employes for the six months’ period ended 
Aug. 31. The Ayer firm’s production is merchandised by Colonial Tanning 


Co., Boston. 





OPS Delays Isolated Sales 
Curb Date 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
this week extended to March 7 the 
effective date on which manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers must cease basing 
their ceiling prices on isolated sales 
made during the base period Dec. 19- 
Jan. 23. 

Under Amendment 2 to the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation, pro- 
duers and wholesalers were required 
by Feb. 28 to apply the “highest 
price” provision of the ceiling order 
to sales of each class of item amount- 
ing to 10 percent or more of deliv- 
eries made to each class of purchasers 





Why Buy 
Imperfect Embossing Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 





129-131 PULASKI STREET 





STANDARD Embossing Plate Mra. C°- 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 

SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


NEWARK 5, N. Y. 
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during the base period. 

The order was issued to prevent 
unwarranted raising of normal ceil- 
ings by applying ceilings based on 
isolated sales of each commodity. 

The “less than 10 percent” ruling 
does not apply to wherever a seller 
announced a price increase in writing 
during the base period and made de- 
liveries at that price to a class of 
purchasers during the remainder of 
the base period. 

Trade reports said that OPS would 
soon eliminate the section exempting 
from the 10 percent ruling commodi- 
ties delivered at higher prices during 
the base period to a class or several 
classes of customers accounting for 
30 percent of sellers’ dollar sales of 
the commodity during 1950. 


NAVY AWARDS LASTS 

The Navy has announced awards 
on bid invitations No. 8133 and No. 
8294, calling for 50,000 pairs of 
Munson Lasts and 156,700 pairs of 
arctic overshoes respectively. 

The lasts were divided up among 
three firms: Vulcan Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O. will furnish 25,000 pairs at 
$3.150; McNichol & Taylor Corp., 
Saugus, Mass. will furnish 15,000 
pairs at $3.26; and Western Last 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., will make 10,000 
pairs at $3.20. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


DE-SALTING PICKLED 
RAWSTOCK 


Acid-swelling and gelatinization of 
pickled hides and skins has always 
been a problem when desalting the 
pickled stock. A recent method is 
described as materially preventing 
such reaction, by means of extreme 
dilute solutions of alkali-metal meta- 
phosphates. 

Bated hides and skins generally do 
a the desired uniformity of 
condition for proper tanning. Pick- 
ling brings about the necessary uni- 
formity, and tends to remove stains 
from the stock. Pickled skins can 
be vegetable-tanned in much _ the 
same manner as bated unpickled 
skins, but unless precautions are 
made against diffusion of the salt in 
the tanning liquor, the stock can be 
ruined in a short time. As the pri- 
mary purpose of the salt in pickling 
is to prevent great swelling and gela- 
tinization, it follows that when this 
salt is too rapidly removed in tan- 
ning liquor of only mild saline prop- 
erties, or if the skins are washed in 
plain water, they will swell inordi- 
nately, and become a total loss. 

In the conventional methods of re- 
moving salt from pickled stock it has 
been necessary first to neutralize the 
acids in the stocks. A balance of pH 
value of the solution in equilibrium 
must be above the iso-electric point 
of the hide protein before the stock 
can be safely washed in running 
water. After this, the stock can be 
vegetable-tanned or otherwise treated 
in salt-free liquors. 

When, for a specific purpose. it 1s 
desirable to treat skins or hides in 
acid solution containing little or no 
salt, desalting the stock should first 
be accomplished. Also, as the tan- 
ning operation is carried out in acid 
solution, no appreciable change 
should be made in the acid condition 
of the stock while the salt is being 
removed. The new process, claims 
its chemist-inventor, makes it possi- 
ble to remove sufficient salt from the 
stock to permit certain further 
processing without the necessity of 
removing acid by the neutralizing 
process commonly followed. 
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This new process is best adapted 
to removal of salt from stock which 
is to be tanned or pre-tanned with a 
molecularly dehydrated phosphate. a 
type of tannage potented heretofore 
by J. A. Wilson and R. E. Hall. 

The leather chemist whose new 
process is described here, has de- 
termined that at a pH value of 2.2-2.5 
(the optimum for tanning with the 
so-called sodium metaphosphate or 
Grahams salt having a ratio of Na,O: 
P.O; of 1:1) or a sodium phosphate 
glass having a ratio of Na»O:P.0; of 
1.16:1, it is not possible to tan 
pickled and unpickled stock with an 
equal degree of success, undoubtedly 
because of the presence of salt in the 
stock. The amount of phosphate 
which will combine with a hide is 
decreased as the salt concentration 
of the phosphate tanning solution is 
increased. As an example, if a phos- 
phate solution contains 4 percent of 
sodium chloride, a skin or hide 
tanned in that solution will combine 
with only half as much phosphate as 
it would if the salt were not present. 

It is possible to pre-tan salted 
pickled stock with glassy sodium 
phosphates, but an excessively high 
concentration of phosphate is neces- 
sary to offset the effect of salt carried 
into the tanning liquor by the salted 
stock. This same chemist has de- 
termined that 5 to 10 pounds of 
Grahams salt (sodium metaphos- 
phate) in a quantity of water rang- 
ing from 200%-500% of 1000 
pounds of pickled stock will result in 
the removal of sufficient unwanted 
salt by drumming for an hour or less, 
to permit subsequent tannage with 
about 40 pounds of the same phos- 
phate. 

Carrying out the new method. 
preference is given to the use of 
about 0.5 percent of a sodium phos- 
phate glass possessing a ratio of 
Na,O:P.0; of 1.15:1 based on the 
weight of the pickled stock. The 
phosphate is dissolved in a quantity 
of water varying from 200% to 600% 
of the stock’s weight. If less than 
200% water is used it has been 
found that the concentration of salt 
in the desalting solution is so great 
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that when the stock is drained, an 
appreciable amount will be carried 
over into the sodium metaphosphate 
tanning operation, where it seriously 
interferes with optimum tanning. 
Yet if more than 600% water is used, 
the extreme dilution of the salt. with 
the corresponding dilution of the 
phosphate, will cause the stock to 
swell. Therefore it is obviously pre- 
ferable to desalt with an amount, of 
water somewhere between 200% and 
600% of the weight of the stock. 

To evaluate this method of desalt- 
ing pickled stock, laboratory tests 
were made, using six containers. In 
each a piece of pickled sheepskin was 
placed, with 0.5 percent by weight 


ing a ratio of Na,O:P.0; to 1.16:1. 
Varying amount of water, from 200% 
to 500% of the skin’s weight, were 
added, the bottles agitated for an 
hour, and results were tabulated as 
follows: 


% % POs 
NaC, in combined pH 
No. water solution withskin value 


200 5.98 0.05 1.35 
2 300 4.50 0.12 1.50 
3 400 3.41 0.17 1.60 
4 500 2.79 0.34 1.70 
5 600 2.39 0.31 1.80 
6 1,000 1 


Sample % 


44 0.91 2.00 


The first four samples desalted sat- 
isfactorily, without swelling; num- 
ber 5 showed signs of swelling; nurn- 
ber 6 was badly swollen. 

Reduced to briefest chemical 
terms, this method is intended to de- 
salt pickled hides and skins, while 
avoiding inordinate swelling and 
gelatinization, by drumming the 
pickled stock in an aqueous solution 
with weight of water two to six times 
that of the stock. This solution car- 
ties a salt of a phosphoric acid capa- 
ble of coagulating albumen. The 
salt is selected from that group de- 
rived from alkali-metal salts with 
determined ratios of metal-oxide to 
phosphorous pentoxide; and am- 
monium salt crystalline ammonium 
phosphate to phosphorous pentoxide. 

Source: Hall Laboratories, Inc.; 
Pat. No. 2.516.806. 








News Quicks 
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® Isaac Norman, formerly associ- 
ated with The Jerry Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc., has joined B. E. Cole Co. of Nor- 
way in an executive capacity. The 
Cole Co., a subsidiary of Jay Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass., manufac- 
tures women’s medium cemented dress 
shoes. 


Massachusetts 
® Phillip S. Weisberger has ‘been 


appointed sales manager of Knip 
Bros., Inc., Ward Hill men’s welts 
manufacturer. Weisberger was pre- 
viously associated with the United 
Men’s Division of Brown Shoe Co. 


® Sarra & Sons, Inc., Lynn, has 
been incorporated for the manufafture 
of leather and footwear, findings and 
cut soles. Frances §. White is presi- 


dent and Richard W. Adami is treas- 


urer,. 


® Foot Balance, Inc., has been or- 
ganized to sell corrective shoes at 
wholesale and retail at 332 Main St., 
Worcester. George Ogden is presi- 
dent-treasurer. 


® Sales of Spencer Shoe Corp., 
Boston, in the current fiscal year be- 
ginning Dec. 3, 1950, are holding up 
“satisfactorily,” according to Phili> 
Mulvihill, president. At the company’s 
annual meeting held recently in Bos- 
ton, Mulvihill reported the company 
is now operating wholly as a retail 
shoe chain. Spencer’s last manufac- 
turing unit was shut dowa in 1950. 


® Wall-Mac Shoe Co., Inc., has 
been organized to manufacture chil- 
dren’s pre-welt shoes in Brockton. 
Principals are P. R. Levine, president; 
B. Levine, treasurer, and Joseph J. 
McDonald, vice president. 


@ John Addison Footwear has be- 
yun shoe manufacturing operations in 


Marlboro. 
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® Offices of Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co.’s plant in Avon were 
severely damaged by fire on Feb. 25. 
Firemen fought the stubborn blaze 
for two and one-half hours in order 
to protect adjacent buildings. The 
loss amounted to “several thousand 
dellars,” according to Clarence J. 
Tougas, treasurer and sales manager, 
who said the company’s records were 
burned. 


® A $1500 scholarship to the Har- 
vard University School of Business 
Administration has been awarded 
Anthony L. Faretta, supervisor of 
the Haverhill office of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, AFL.  Faretta 
will attend courses in collective bar- 
gaining, labor management, account- 
ing and business administration, 


® George L. Abbott, president of 
Warren Belting Co., Worcester, and 
vice president and treasurer of re- 
cently-organized Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
has announced that the two firms will 
now operate as separate units. The 
latter recently took over the indus- 
trial leather belting business of Ar- 
mour & Co. and will concentrate in 
the South and West. Warren will 
continue to operate in New England. 


® Eliot G. Small has resigned his 
position with Colonial Tanning Co., 
Boston, to join New England 
Leather Co., Boston. He will be in 
charge of coordinating sales and pro- 
duction of the firm’s Nelco splits line. 


® Graton & Knight Co., Worcester 
tanner, has received long-term loan 
of $1,000,000 which it will use to 
repay bank borrowing of $550,000 
and increase working capital with the 
balance. Loan was made at 3.50 per- 
cent on a note maturing in 1966, ac- 
cording to E. V. Hale & Co., private 
placement loan specialist which ar- 
ranged the loan. 
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New York 


® John Winter & Sons, Inc., New 
York City, has been appointed U. S. 
representative for Red Wings, Cana- 
dian volume producer of Indian-type 
moccasin slippers. 


® Henry H. Diener is principal of 
the newly-established Grenada Feot- 
wear, New York shoe manufacturer, 
with offices at 1441 Broadway. 


© The New York Shoe Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion has installed the following new 
members: Sam Rappaport, factory 
coordinator, and Sam Zaino, making 
room foreman, both of Holiday Cas- 
uals, Brooklyn; Larry Leinwand, 
salesman for Cooney-Weiss Fabrics; 
Matthew Cincar, making room fore- 
man, Bambi Footwear, Brooklyn; 
Robert Satow, shoe fabrics dealer; 
Manfred Marx, making room fore- 
man, Meltzer Footwear, New York; 
and Anthony Ferrazzo, purchasing 
agent of Municipal Shoe Co., Brook- 
lyn. 


® Fred Altschul has been named a 
vice president at Evy Footwear 
Corp., Brooklyn. 


® Abe Finkelstein has joined the 
executive staff of Caughey Foot- 
wear, New York manufacturer of 
women’s shoes. 


@ Joannette Footwear Mfg. Co. 
will move to new quarters at 41st 
St., Brooklyn, in the near future. 
Oscar Saccal heads the firm, which 
makes California and cemented slip- 
pers. 


@ Fitting room foreman Sam Zeitz 
has joined Everite Footwear, Inc., 
of New York City. 


@ Frank X. Lipari and his wife, 
designer Evelyn Ziniti, have formed 
a new shoe manufacturing firm under 
the name of Lipare, Inc. The firm 
will manufacture 150 pairs of wom- 
en’s shoes per day. 

@ Jules Hoffman has been appointed 
assistant salesmanager of Thomas Cort, 
Ltd., manufacturer of women’s shoes. 
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® Paul Simons, president of Simons 
Hide and Skin Corp., Boston, has been 
appointed chairman of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board’s Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for the First Army 
Area, which embraces New England, 
New York and New Jersey. He will 
be responsible for coordinating wel- 
fare, recreational and morale activi- 
ties of local JWB committees serving 
Jewish GI’s and hospitalized veterans 
at 49 Army, Navy and Air Force in- 
stallations and VA hospitals in the 
area. 


© Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endi- 
cott, spent over $12,500,000 on em- 
ploye benefits during 1950, according 
to Charles F. Johnson, Jr., president. 
Speaking recently at a farewell dinner 
for retiring veterans of the firm’s 
calfskin tannery, Johnson said the 
overall figure included pensions, bo- 
nuses, holiday and vacation pay, dona- 
tions, medical and other worker bene- 
fits. Since the firm’s pension plan 
took effect m 1948, more than 1100 
workers have retired on its benefits, 
he pointed out. 


@ Fred Baruth, president of the 
National Association of Men’s Apparel 
Clubs, has been named president of 
the Bureau of National Salesmen’s 
Associations. He succeeds I. Jerome 
Harris, president emeritus of the Na- 
tional Association of Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Salesmen, which, 
with Baruth’s organization and the 
National Shoe Travelers Association, 
maintains the Bureau. 


New Jersey 


© Concord Chemical Co., Moores- 
town, has published a complete col- 
lection of new technical data sheets 
describing the various waxes it pro- 
duces, including highly efficient re- 
placements for carnauba and Japan 
waxes. Copies may be had on request. 


Michigan 


@ Julian B. Hatton, treasurer of 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand 
Haven, has been elected vice president 
and treasurer. He assumes the office 
formerly held by the late J. Chris 
Hempel, who died recently. 


@ E. M. McClanahan, assistant sec- 
retary of Armour & Co., Chicago 
packer and tanner, has retired, it is 
reported. 

® Walter A. Gatzert has resigned 
as secretary and treasurer of Spiegel, 
Inc., Chicago mail order firm. He will 
continue as a director. 
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Pennsylvania 


® Penncraft Shoe Co., Inc., 190 
Willow St., Kutztown manufacturer 
of stitchdown footwear, has filed peti- 
tion to amend its charter and change 
its name to Wenton Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc. The amendment also calls for 
an increase in authorized capital stock 
from 100 shares at $10 par value to 
12,000 shares at $10 par value. 


@ Registration certificate has been 
filed by Oscar Braunstein and Milton 
Feldman to trade as Milo Co., foot- 
wear manufacturer at 206 S. Hutch- 
inson St., Philadelphia. 


® Philip C. Shaefer & Son, Inc., 
newly-formed tannery at 2327 North 
7th St., Philadelphia, has appointed 
Joseph S. Goliger as general man- 
ager, treasurer and skin buyer. The 
corporation is successor to Philip C. 
Schaefer & Son, founded in 1887. 
The firm will continue to tan sheep- 
skin leathers for the garment, hand- 
bag, hat and cap, sporting goods and 
slipper trades. William P. Schaefer 
is president and Herbert A. Seifter, 
also of Goliger Leather Co., Inc., is 
secretary and will supervise sales and 
promotion. Goliger is head of Goliger 
Leather Co., New York City tanner. 


® Directors of the Scranton Lacka- 
wanna Industrial Building Co. have 
approved an option agreement whereby 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., subsidiary 
of General Shoe Co., can purchase 
outright SLIBCO’s now idle plant 
on Carbon St., Scranton. General is 
expecting to resell the modern one- 
story 63,000 sq. ft. plant to one of 
several firms. Operations of the idle 
plant were absorbed by General Shoe 
in mid-1950 when Douglas merged 
with General. 


Ohio 
® The Lithox Corp., Wapakoneta 
manufacturer of corded soles and heels, 
has announced the election of D. W. 
Moor, Jr., as president. Moor is also 
president of American Mat Corp., and 
D. W. Moor Co., Toledo, and vice 
president of Toledo Rubber Products 
Corp. Other Lithox officers named 
include T. K. Zuber, vice president; 
Clyde N. Latridge, secretary; and 
H. E. Sheets, treasurer. 


® Charles A. Kapka, supervisor of 
quality at Selby Shoe Co.’s Portsmouth 
plant for 20 years, has taken charge 
of the fitting department of Longini 
Shoe Co., Madison. The firm plans 
to increase output from 2500 to 3000 
pairs daily, according to Hank Berch, 
superintendent. 
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Japan 


® Bunji Taki, president of Osaka 
Leather Belting Co., Ltd., Osaka, 
Japan, has been in the U. S. since 
last Nov. studying American leather 
and leather belting manufacturing 
methods. He will return to Japan 
at the end of Feb. 
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CONTACT DERMATITIS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the lining of one pair of shoes, while 
in 14 others there were positive re- 
actions to the linings of two or more 
pairs. 

Patients were instructed to dis- 
continue wearing all shoes to which 
patch tests were positive. After the 
discarding of offending shoes, healing 
was usually quite prompt, but this 
depended somewhat upon the degree 
of chronicity. 

Further studies were done on sev- 
eral of the patients in an attempt to 
find one specific underlying agent re- 
sponsible for the eruption. Thirteen 
patients were tested to representative, 
fully polymerized, unaltered resins as 
obtained from various manufacttr- 
ers. In addition to this. tests were 
also done with four percent formalin 
(formaldehyde solution) and 10 per- 
cent hexamethylamine. The follow- 
ing plastics were employed: 

Phenol-formaldehyde resin SI 

) . woe 
Phenol-furfural resin 
Urea-formaldehyde resin 
Melamine-formaldehyde resin | 
Aniline-formaldehyde resin 

Vinyl chloride resin 

Vinylidene chloride 

Polyvinyl butyral 

Polyvinyl alcohol 


showing resinous lining to 
which patient had strongly positive 
patch test. Distribution of dermatitis 
on feet corresponded to areas con- 
tacted by the resinous lining. 


No significant reactions were ob- 
tained with this group of substances. 
it thus being demonstrated that none 


of these representative basic, well 
polymerized synthetic resins was re- 
sponsible for the dermatitis. The 
study also eliminated formaldehyde 
as a cause. 

Ten other patients were tested to 
the ingredients of the resinous lining 
of one pair of shoes to which a pa- 
tient who wore them gave a violent 
test patch reaction. The ingredients 
were supplied by the manufacturer 
and consisted of the following sub- 
stances: Nirtocellulose 

Nitrile rubber 
Formaldehyde 
Butyl alchohol 
Tricresyl phosphate 
Soybean oil 

Castor oil 

No significant reactions were ob- 
tained to this group of substances. 
The tests demonstrated that there is 
no one common factor responsible for 
dermatitis due to shoe linings. The 
formulas vary with the manufacturer. 
A host of different agents may be 
present. 

It is apparent from our studies and 
from observations of 47 cases of der- 
matitis of the feet in which positive 
reactions were obtained to patch tests 
with resinous substances lining shoes. 
along with 26 patients who had an 
identical condition in which we were 
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unable to carry out patch test studies, 
that synthetic resins and their various 
components as used in shoes are a 
potent source of dermatitis. This 
conclusion and the fact that many in- 
stances of dermatitis elsewhere than 
on the feet have been reported due 
to synthetic resins and their compo- 
nents make it evident that these sub- 
stances are important cutaneous sen- 
sitizing agents. 

In most instances of proved der- 
matitis due to these compounds, the 
cause was found because of the clear- 
cut history of exposure to resins and 
the distribution of the dermatitis. 
The use of these substances in com- 
merce is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Synthetic resins as they are 
employed are highly complex physi- 
cal chemical mixtures. There are at 
least 17 different classes of synthetic 
resins, each class of which contains 
many varieties. At least 400 differ- 
ent plasticizers and solvents, as well 
as colors and other substances, are 
employed in modifying the proper- 
ties of the basic resins. When one 
- also considers that the potency of a 
basic resin in producing dermatitis 
depends upon the degree of poly- 
merization and that new resins and 
modifying agents are being con- 
stantly introduced, it becomes evident 
that it is not sufficient in suspected 
resin dermatitis to test patients to a 
sample group of basic resins. Any 
one of several other chemicals pres- 
ent in the resin as employed in the 
finished article may be the cause of 
dermatitis. In order to rule out the 
diagnosis or establish a case of der- 


Decorative tongues from shoes. Pa- 
tient gave strongly positive patch 
test reaction to resin lining. Distri- 
bution of dermatitis was limited to 
areas of feet contacted by tongues. 
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matitis due to synthetic resins, it is 
necessary to make patch tests with 
the completed compound to which 
the skin has been exposed. 

It is very difficult to trace down 
specific ingredients in any one shoe 
lining. The manufacturers themselves 
seldom make the resinous lining. It 
was therefore impossible to deter- 
mine which basic chemical present 
in resinous shoe linings was harm- 
ful. It was apparent, from examin- 
ing linings of shoes, that various syn- 
thetic resinous compounds were em- 
ployed. Further investigation may 
aid in determining which resins, 
plasticizers and pigments are harm- 


ful, and elimination of these may re- 
duce the incidence of resin dermatitis. 
(Note: Following are comments 
and discussion excerpts made by 
qualified medical authorities on this 
subject and Dr. Jordan’s article:) 
Dr. H. J. Parkhurst, Toledo: An 
increasing number of potential ir- 
ritantes and sensitizers are being used 
in the manufacture of shoes. We are 
now indebted to Dr. Jordan for 
stressing the importance of synthetic 
resins as a cause of dermatitis of the 
feet. It is noteworthy that positive 
patch test reactions were obtained 
only with the finished materials and 
not with the individual ingredients. 
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This would seem to indicate that 
by their combination an irritating 
compound is formed or that one 
ingredient may enhance the irritating 
power of another. And the presence 
of excessive sweat may be an im- 
portant factor. 


In shoes the contact is close and 
constant during a period of many 
hours, with perspiration and friction 
as possible aggravating factors. Only 
a few men seemed to acquire this 
dermatitis, and it is possible that 
these resins are not so widely used 
in men’s shoes. 


As a means of prevention it would 
seem advisable that we try to report 
all cases of footwear dermatitis to 
some designated central office where 
the data could be assembled and 
classified so that the manufacturers 
could be notified. Then perhaps less 
dangerous substances could be sub- 
stituted in the shoes. Nonallergic 
footwear will probably never be 
forthcoming. 

Dr. Harry R. Foerster, Milwaukee: 
One of the chief causes of noninfec- 
tious dermatitis, as Dr. Jordan has 
pointed out, is resin used in shoe 
linings. However, there are maiiy 
other sensitizing substances. There 
are preservatives used to protect 
leather from infection and decom- 
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position, and some of these are mer- 
curials, chrome preparations, phenols 
and phenol derivatives, and formal- 
edehides. Leather itself rarely causes 
dermatitis, but in finishing leather 
emulsified lacquers are frequently 
used, These lacquers themselves may 
provoke dermatitis. The lacquer does 
not combine with the leather; it 
simply forms a coating on the sur- 
face, and it must be plasticized to 
make it pliable so that it will not 
crack. The plasticizers are a variety 
of organic chemicals, all of which 
are potential skin irritants. 


Sweating Macerates Skin 


Also, allergic dermatitis from foot- 
wear may result from improperly 
fitted shoes because of the excessive 
sweating that usually results because 
of pressure and discomfort. Sweating 
macerates the skin and renders it 
more susceptible to chemical irrita- 
tion, and the sweat also acts as an 
absorbent for potential irritants 
which in the dry form may not pro- 
voke dermatitis. 

Dr. Jordan has given us an interest- 
ing and thought-provoking paper 
which should stimulate further in- 


~ vestigation along these lines. 


Dr. Paul A. O'Leary, Rochester, 
Minn.: A feud is going on between 
the sole leather industry and the 


manufacturers of synthetic materials 
for shoes. It is advisable that a 
paper of this type undergo a legal 
survey; also, the deductions drawn 
must be substantiated by facts and 
not merely impressions, 

Dr. G. Marshall Crawford, Brook- 

line, Mass.: In recent years I have 
seen an increasing number of these 
cases, particularly in children. Some- 
times it is possible to incriminate 
shoe linings or inner soles, but more 
often I have not been able to prove 
that the condition was due to these 
materials and suspected strongly the 
sneakers that children get into in the 
spring. 
Dr. Richard S. Weiss, St. Louis: 
My associates and I have recently 
been contacted by a national associa- 
tion of shoe manufacturers who 
wanted to know whether we would 
undertake extensive research on the 
sensitizing properties of everything 
that was used in that industry. It 
seems evident that the shoe industry 
is alive to the possibility of sen- 
sitization. We are at present testing 
numerous resin products, plastic and 
intermediates for one of the St. Louis 
chemical houses, and it is a striking 
fact that we have found very few 
substances which produced sensitiza- 
tion when judged by the prophetic 
patch test. 
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Dr. James W. Jordan, Buffalo: 
(author of this article, and in reply 
to the above comments concerning 
the article)—When I prepared this 
paper I had no intention of going 
into all the causes of dermatitis of 
the feet. I confined myself purely to 
dermatitis due to synthetic resins 
present in shoe linings. It is true 
that there are many other sub- 
stances present in shoes which may 
cause dermatitis. We have seen 
numerous cases in men of dermatitis 
due to chromium present in shoe 
uppers. Patch tests with chromium 
usually give postive reactions. 

Sweating is also a factor, inasmuch 
as excess sweating causes substances, 
particularly plasticizers, to bleed out 
of the shoe lining. Some resinous 
coatings contain as much as 50 per- 
cent plasticizer. As to lacquered in- 
soles, many women’s shoes have 
lacquer on the insoles, but dermatitis 
from this source is not common, 
probably because of the thickness of 
the skin on the soles. 

(Note: Readers interested in 
delving deeper into this subject may 
find further detailed information 
from the following sources: 

1. “Primary Irritants and Sen- 
sitizers Used in Fabrication of Foot- 


wear,” by Drs. E. L. Gaul and G. B. 


Underwood, The Archives of Der- 
matology and Syphilology, Novem- 
ber, 1949, 

2. “Dermatitis Due To Shoes,” by 
Dr. C. Shaw, The Archives of Der- 
matology and Syphilology, March, 
1944. 

3. “Allergic Dermatitis from Foot- 
wear,” by Dr. A. Robins, South 
Africian Medical Journal, November, 
1943. 

4. “Contact Dermatitis of the 
Feet,” by Dr. J. F. Burgess, Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, July, 
1942. 

— END — 


FOREIGN NEWS 
(Continued from Page 12) 

has also removed import curbs on 
men’s and women’s x a The re- 
striction had been in effect since 
June, 1948. Mexico’s improved dol- 
lar reserves—up from $50,000,000 in 
1947 to $300,000,000 at present— 
allows for spending on imports. Also, 
consumers have shown a strong de- 
mand for some imported goods, in- 
cluding shoes. The Mexican shoe in- 
dustry employs some 30,000 workers, 
with an average daily output of 214 
pairs per worker. Huaraches are 
the chief footwear exports, with the 
U. S. taking almost all. 


Peru 


The estimated livestock population 
is: cattle, 2,650,000; sheep, 18,000,- 
000; goats, 950,000; horses, 520,000; 
mules, 150,000; burros, 435,000; 
llamas, alpacas, etc., 3,400,000. 

Local cattlehide supplies in 1949 
exceeded home requirements for the 
first time in several years. Hide and 
skin exports rose to fairly high 
levels in 1950. Cattlehide output for 
1950 was about 320,000. pieces, ap- 
preciably higher than the 290,000 in 
1949, and above the 309,000 in 1948. 
Sheepskin output in 1950 was about 
1,400,000; goatskins, 820,000. Alliga- 
tor skin output was also up—a total 
of about 24,000. The U. S. took 
most of the exported raw hides and 
skins, except for sheepskins, the bulk 
of which went to European markets. 

Wild tara pod collections in 1950 
amounted to 2,600 tons, as compared 
with 2,000 in 1949. The 1950 col- 
lection (equivalent to 1,300 tons of 
tara powder) were substantially in- 
creased by stepped-up orders from 
the U. S. during the last half of the 
year. Local consumption and other 
imports also increased. However, 
collections are still only about 45 
percent of the available crop. Im- 
ports of vegetable tanning materials 








BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. 1. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—O. B. Dahm Co., 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
LOS ANGELES—I220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 3 Granby St., Leicester 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Gives a Lift 
to Your 
Shoe Sales 


© Adds to the 
Shoe wearer's comfort 


© Retains the shape of 
the shoe 


@ Will prevent fallen arches 


© Eliminates cutting special 
orthopedic insole patterns. 


191i SOUTH ALLIS ST., 





The new Niles Arch Uplift is the 
greatest advancement ever made 
in arch supports. 

l’s the sales feature you've 
needed for sales plus in your 
lines. 

Write today for 
Samples and Information 


VAN HORNE-KAESTNER LEATHER CO. 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISC. 


“The Rotary Way” combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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by Peru are usually equivalent to 
local consumption. In 1950, Peru 
imported approximately 3,500 tons 
of quebracho extract, 510 tons of 
mangle, and 215 tons of chestnut 
extract. Exports of tara powder in 
1950 went chiefly to the U. S., with 
the U. K. second, followed by Mexico 
and Cuba. These exports were more 
than double those of 1949. 


Brazil 

The government has withdrawn 
hides and skins from the export list. 
In 1950 cattlehide production was 
slightly under 6,000,000 pieces—75 
percent steers, 20 percent cows, five 
percent calf and kip. Cabrettas 
amounted to 1,600,000 pieces; goat- 
skins, 6,000,000; pigskins, 1,350,000. 
The frigorifico hides out of San 
Paulo and Rio de Janiero amount to 
about 20 percent of the total cattle- 
hide output. Cattlehides amount to 
90 percent of the total hide and skin 
exports. Alligator skin output was 
up 30 percent over 1949, but local 
tanners consumed almost all of them. 

Brazil’s 460 tanneries consumed 
in 1950, 2,400,000 cattlehides, or 40 
percent of the total; 450,000 cabret- 
tas, 27 percent of the total; 260,000 
sheepskins, 90 percent of the total; 
340,000 goatskins, 54 percent of 
total; and 1,300,000 pigskins, 98 per- 
cent of total. 

The.U. S. has now become, for 
the first time, the chief seller of 
Brazilian dry hides. Buyers are find- 
ing it easier to buy these from the 
U. S. than directly from Brazil. 

Leather production in 1949 was: 
12,000 tons of sole leather; 45,000 
square feet of side upper leather; 
11,000 square feet of suede leather; 
14,000 square feet of lining splits; 
5,000 square feet of kid linings; 
2,000 square feet of sheep linings; 
5,000 square feet of glazed kid, 
6,000 square feet of pigskins; 2,200 
tons of tanned splits for innersoles; 
and 400 square feet of tanned alliga- 
tor skins. Leather output was about 
20 percent below 1948, due to de- 
creased exports and shoe consump- 
tion. Leather output here is normally 
lower during the first half of the year 
than the last. 

Import licenses for leather are 
very difficult to obtain. Only box 
calf is allowed in—but not if payable 
in hard currency. Shoe factories get 
a quota every three months. Tanning 
machinery can now be imported with- 
out license, though importers must 
have a payment permit. This makes 
the import situation practically un- 
changed. 

The principal types of tanning ma- 
terials produced, in their order of 
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importance: angico bark, barbar- 
timoa bark, quebracho extract, black 
wattle bark, black wattle extract, and 
urunday extract. 


The 1949 output of quebracho ex- 
tract was 9,500 tons. Only 25 tons 
were imported, along with 147 tons 
of other vegetable tanning extracts. 
Four main plants are now producing 
quebracho extract and are operating 
at capacity. In 1950, an estimated 
5,000 tons of quebracho extract were 
produced by these plants. No plant 
expansion is contemplated. Prices 
are above world levels, thus prevent- 
ing expanded exports. Most of the 
production is consumed locally. 


Wattle resources are declining. 
There are now only about 41,000,000 
trees, a decrease of 9,000,000 over the 
past two years. The decline has been 
due to large-scale cutting of existing 
stands, and fewer new plantings. The 
government refuses to finance new 
plantings. Black wattle is important 
to Brazilian tanners. Two new wattle 
extract plants were recently estab- 
lished. Production in 1950 was about 
7,000 tons, of which 60 percent was 
solid, 40 percent liquid. There are 
about seven producers of black wattle 
extract, and 13 bark-grinding plants. 
Producing has been dropping due to 
reduced local consumption. Local 
tanners have cut leather production 
over the past two years due to smaller 
profits. 


Shoe production in Brazil amounted 
to about 50,000,000 pairs in 1950, of 
which only about 8-10 percent were 
machine-made. 


Dominican Republic 


Shoe production in 1949 was 516,- 
000 pairs. Only five factories pro- 
duce machine-made shoes, while 
almost all others are one-man shops 
producing hand-made footwear. Shoe 
consumption in 1949 was 628,000 
pairs, with imports of leather shoes 
amounting to 113,290 pairs valued 
at about $276,000. Of these, 65 per- 
cent were women’s, with the U. S. as 
chief supplier. 


Nicaragua 


Shoe production is only about 
325,000 pairs annually. There are 
300 shoemaking shops, 80 percent of 
them in the western part of this little 
country. Shoes are frequently made 
to order to suit the customer’s own 
specifications. Shoe imports have 
steadily declined, though the U. S. 
still furnished most—10,262 of the 
13,692 pairs in 1949, 
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SHOE MANUFACTURERS and 
ALLIED MANUFACTURERS 


There is nothing new in cutting dies in the 
last 15 years except one thing and that is 


Quality 


We have been manufacturing Cutting Dies 
for 95 years and if it's something new, 
we would be the first to manufacture them. 


CUTTING DIES SINCE 1855 


JOSEPH E. KNOX CO., INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 


TEL.: LY 2-3422 
8-9534 


Greater New York Representatives 
Harold J. Polsble Lawrence A. Engel 
850 St. Mark Ave. 456 Brooklyn Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: PR 2-5194 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tel.: SLO 6-0685 


South Eastern Representatives 
Andrew Schwartz Ernest L. Stephens, 3rd 
Lancaster County 2603 Prospect Bivd. 
Clay, Penn. Reading, Pa.—Tel.: RE 50885 
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TIPPING 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Flerible Splits 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Uruguay 

Rawstock production in 1949: 
cattlehides and kips, 1,012,000; calf- 
skins, 117,700; sheep and lamb skins, 
855,000. The cattle population is 
8,000,000, now normal after a sharp 
drop due to the drought of 1943. 
Sheep population is 22,000,000 high- 
est in the country’s history. 


This country’s newest and most 
modern tannery is expected to start 
operations in mid 1951. The plant is 
financed by Italian and Uruguayan 


capital, is staffed by German and 
Italian technicians. Initial output 
will total 30,000 kilograms of bends, 
100,000 feet of kipskins, and 16,000 
feet of linings in the first month. 
Production will be for both domestic 
consumption and export. 


Cuba 


Only three distinct classifications 
of hides: top grade, mostly for ex- 
port, are green-salted and weigh 
60-70 pounds. Three large Havana 





The FIRST 


THOROUGH 


368 


Here, in book form—complete— 
the amazing story of shoes from 
the dawn of the shoe industry, its 


earlier struggles, to the world- © 


wide, fabulously wealthy, and 
fashion conscience shoe industry 
of today. 


15 CHAPTERS—138 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Complete Work 
in the 


INDUSTRY 


The background of 
your business... a fas- 
cinating story of shoes 
and the shoe industry 
by an internationally 


recognized authority. | 


INTERESTING 
PAGES 


AUTHENTIC 


If you make shoes or fit them, buy 


or sell them, design or advertise them, | 
lecture or instruct on shoes... there | 
is a wealth of practical material in | 
this book. The 15 illustrated chapters | 
parade a history of events all signifi- | 
cant milestones in the shoe industry | 


from 2000 B.C. to 1946 A.D. 


AND TABLES 


SHOES ... PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS is packed solid with valuable facts 
and information—illustrated with excellent photographs, charts, and sketches. 
Beautifully bound with attractive blue cloth and gold 


lettering. 


HAROLD R. QUIMBY, the Author, has devoted a 
lifetime to the shoe industry. Today, as Executive 
Secretary of the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation he is the industry’s leading spokesman and 
recognized authority on shoes and the shoe industry. 


SHOES... PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS belongs 


6. 


PER COPY 


in the library of Shoe Buyers—Designers—Retailers— 
Salesmen — Fashion Coordinators — Chiropodists — 
Manufacturers — Students — Writers — Teachers. 


Send Order For Copies To... 


LEATHER ano SHOES MAGAZINE 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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abattoirs produce them with expert 
care. Second grade, also for export 
chiefly, are both fresh and salted, 
come from suburban Havana. Third 
grade, the rastras or country hides, 
used locally mostly, are from small 
slaughter houses. 


About 10-12 thousand sharkskins 
are ordinarily produced each year. 
All are exported because local tanners 
have difficulty processing them. They 
are sold salted but unclassified. Only 
about 7,000 sharkskins were pro- 
duced in 1949, however, and slightly 
less in 1950. 


Leather production in 1950 showed 
a substantial increase over 1949, due 
chiefly to increased demand by shoe 
manufacturers. The U. S. is the chief 
supplier of leathers not produced in 


Cuba. 


Shoe production in 1949 was 5,- 
750,000 pairs, compared with 6,450,- 
000 in 1948. The government has 
decreed that shoes cannot be tried 
on in shoe stores in stockingless feet. 
There are about 700-1,000 retail shoe 
stores, though about 3,000 general 
merchandise stores sell shoes. 


Cuba has always imported shoes 
from the U. S., particularly in the 
better grades. Consumers prefer 
these, when the price is right, be- 
cause of better construction, styling, 
materials, etc. About 90 percent 
of Cuban footwear lacks flexibility 
of the soles. In 1949, 545,000 pairs 
were imported. Only about 12,000 
pairs are being exported. 


In 1927, Cuba had only 100 shoe 
factories as compared with the 1,700 
today. The large majority of these 
are small 1-3 man shops. Havana is 
the leading shoe center. To prevent 
shoddy footwear on the market, the 
members of the Association of Shoe 
Manufacturers are required to stamp 
their company or brand name on 
the sole. The same with imported 
shoes. Thus, non-stamped shoes are 
now regarded with suspicion by con- 
sumers. 


The trend of shoe factories is now 
toward _ specialization—men’s, __ in- 
fants’, women’s, etc. Modern ma- 
chinery is used only by a few leading 
producers. About 85 percent of the 
leather is locally produced. Plastics 
and synthetics have not met with 
popular demand. Earlier demand for 
custom-made shoes has declined as 
local shoe producers have improved 


their product. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Help Wanted 





Wanted and For Sale 





Leather Lines Wanted 


SALES AGENCY calling on manufacturers in 
St. Louis territory wants lines of leather to 
sell on regular commission basis. Can arrange 
to carry inventory. 
Address B-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 





Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins 
Cut Squares. 
Plain and Cellophane Packed 
Lowest Prices — Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND. 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 


WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Sales Agent Wanted 


GOOD SIDELINE for man covering Finding 
Trade. Toplift manufacturer looking for a 
good salesman to sell toplifts. Good opportun- 
ity for right man. Commission basis. Address 
C-1, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, II. 





Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘ “Special Notices’”” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 

Wanted.” 


space accepted: 1 inch. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 6 














For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Solid Pastel Colors Knitted Fabric 60 
inch width 1 to 10 yards long. Wool 
with small amount of Cotton base. 
Napped on one side. Equal to about 
10 ounce. 15,000 pounds. 

Drapery material, various colors and 
patterns and colors, misdyed, 1 to 10 
yards full width, semi flat packed 
suitable for linings. 11,000 Ibs. @ 45c. 
Jersey Cloth Brown, new, full rolls, 
48-50 inch width. 1,000 Ibs. @ 60c. 
about 27%c per square yard. About 
7 ounce weight. 

Sun Tan Finish, Leather with fine clean 
buffed back, 3 ounce. Some shoulders 
and sides run from about 4 to 16 feet. 
13,000 feet at 25c. Smooth Split. 

Bed Spread Material, 13 inch width in 
rolls of 15-30 yards, new. 4,000 Ibs. 
@ 45c. 

Oxford Grey Blanket Ends, 60 inch 
width, % to 2 yards long, with numerous 
full size blankets (seconds) 60 by 82. 
Weighs from 4% to 4% Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 
@ 43c Ib. 70 percent wool. 

Ladies’ Synthetic Rubber Factory Soles, 
all sizes, in cartons. 10,000 Pairs at 1c. 
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For Sale 


HEEL COMPRESSOR MACHINES. Good 
condition. Very reasonable 
Address C-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Line Wanted 


WIDELY KNOWN representative in Colombia 
wishes to take on representation, on a com- 
mission basis, of a manufacturer of chemicals 
for tanneries. 
Address C-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


° ° 
Representative Available 
REPRESENTATIVE in Colombia wishes to 
represent manufacturers of frames for purses 
and leather tannery for women's gloves 

Commission basis. 
Address C-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 w. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tanning Materials 
Line Wanted 


ESTABLISHED SALES AGENCY for 
Pacific Coast territory wants additional 
lines of tanning materials. Will sell 
on commission basis or buy for resale. 
Can carry inventory. 

Address C-6, ¢/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 











Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains. 

We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices. 
Be One of Our Satisfied 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
Promptly and in Deta{l with Samples, 
necessary. 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE CoO. 
217 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Il. 





Tannery Available 


Custom Tanning of Light Leathers. 
Complete line: Suedes, Vegetable and 
Chrome Linings, Garment, are 

Playshoe and Bag — All Colors 
GOOD CAPACITY— 
EXCELLENT WORK, 

Address C-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, I. 





Finisher and Tanner 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for earnings, 
responsibility and advancement for young man 
able to finish vegetable splits and grains in 
progressive West Coast tannery. Applicant 
must have practical tannery experience and 
ability to assume broad tannery responsibilities 
in time. Address B-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Technical Mar 


experienced in the application of all types of 
leather fiinishes for inside and outside (demon- 
strating) permanent position. Please state ex- 
perience in first letter which will be treated 
confidentially. Write Box X-19, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 





Lasting & Making Room 


Foreman 


Unusually well qualified man to take full 
charge of either room or both in small factory 
Knows how to train new help. Will go any- 
where. Apply Box X-14, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





. 
Cutting Room Foreman 
Available at once, competent man who knows 
all cutting room procedure. Apply Box X-15, 
Leather & Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Tanner 


TANNER with 20 years experience on sides, 
kips, splits, and other leathers—chrome, bark 
and combination. Can take complete charge 
from hair to finish. Desires supervisory posi- 
tion. Address C-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Shoe Foreman 


Making and bottoming room foreman, men’s 
or boys’ welts. Able, experienced supervisor, 
with only two factories in last 16 years. Pre- 
fer position within 59 miles radius of Boston 
Write Box X-20, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 
High St., Boston, Mass. 


Lasting and Making Room 
Foreman 


Here’s a man with all ‘round experience on 
women’s and men’s shoes. Once government 
inspector of military footwear. Will go any- 
where. Apply Box X-16, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass 














Samuel Smidt of the Samuel Smidt Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Ralph S. Reback of the Samuel Smidt Chemical Corp., Peabody, Mass., 
will be pleased to take polaroid pictures of their customers, friends and 
exhibitors at the Leather Show, Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, March 6 and 7. No charge or obligation. 





BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone 
— Zinc Oxide — Cellosolves 
— Glycols — Ethanolamines 
Dyes — Chemicals — Extracts 

Greases — Residues 
Bichromates — Oils — Waxes 
By-Products — Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 
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March 4-7, 1951 — Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New York. 

March 5, 1951 — Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc., one-day Business Meeting, 
replacing annual Spring Convention origin- 
ally scheduled for Bermuda. Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. 


March 6-7, 1951 — Fall Leather Show. 
Sponsored hy Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 15-18, 1951 — Fifth Annual Fall 
Shoe Show, sponsored by St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Hotel Statler 
and other leading St. Louis hotels. 


April 15-19, 1951—Advance Fall Shoe 
Show. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association. Hotels Statler 
and Touraine, Boston. 


April 21-25, 1951 — Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers’ Show, Biltmore, Hotel, Atlanta. 


May 6-9, 1951—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 6-10, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Agsociation and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 19-26, 1951—National Foot Health 


Week, sponsored by National Foot Health- 
Council. 


May 22-24, 1951 — Third Factory Man- 
agement Conference, sponsored by Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


May 27-29, 1951—Mountain States Fall 
Showing, sponsored by Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Association. Albany Hotel. 
Denver, Col. 

June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Associati 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 11-14, 1951 — 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
-American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Skoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 

October 25-26, 1951—Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 








Joseph Wattenberg 
. . . §2, leather findings executive, 
died Feb. 16 of a heart attack at Beek- 
man Hospital, Bronx, New York. He 
conducted his own leather findings 
business at 2424 Jerome Ave. in the 
Bronx for many years. Surviving are 
his wife; a son, Anschel; two daugh- 
ters, Rosalie and Elaine; and a brother, 


Adolph. 
Alice C. Hart 


. 81, tanning executive, died Feb. 17 
after 45 years of service with William 
Amer Co., Philadelphia kid leather 
tanner. Miss Hart was secretary and 
director of the company since 1914 
and was also elected treasurer in 1936. 
She was well-known in the leather 
trade for many years. 


D. E. Marcotte 
. 86, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died recently at Hale Hospital, Haver- 
hill, Mass., after a short illness. A 
veteran of the shoe industry, he first 
began his career as a cut sole manufac- 
turer in Haverhill. After several years 


in the millinery business, he became a 


partner in Croston Shoe Co. of Haver- 
hil. He retired about 25 years ago. 
Surviving are three nieces and two 
nephews. 


George H. Bailey 

. 74, leather and shoe inspector, died 
in Middleboro, Mass., Feb. 26 after a 
long illness. Well known in leather 
and shoe circles, he served as a U. S. 
army inspector of leather and shoes 
for more than a quarter century and 
visited many plants throughout the 
country. He was active in organiza- 
tional affairs. Surviving are his wife, 
Emily M.; a son, Dr. Stanley F.; a sis- 
ter and a granddaughter. 


J. S. Curtis Harvey, Jr. 

. 46, leather executive, died Feb. 22 
while watching a basketball game at 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, where he was a member of 
the board of overseers. Harvey was 
a senior partner in the firm of John 
Harvey Leather Co., tanners of pig- 
skin insole and welting. 
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Lynn’s large diversified line of shoe products goes a long way 
toward helping shoe manufacturers turn out better shoes at lower 
cost. For the best shoes, needing the ultimate in Saturated Innersoling, 
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